Canadian Folk Music Awards 
Danny Michel enjoys a big night 
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THEATRE 


CALVIN VOLLRATH 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 11 


LISA LOEB 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 12 


MAGIC PIRATE SHIP 
Starring 

THE PURPLE PIRATE 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 1 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3 


MORTON THE MAGICIAN IN: 
TA DA! 
Created by Sheldon Casavant 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17 


JOSH RITTER AND BAND 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23 & 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


THE EAST POINTERS 
SATURDAY, MARCH 3 


CANADA'S BALLET JORGEN: 
ANASTASIA 
THURSDAY, MARCH 15 


LINDI ORTEGA 
FRIDAY, MARCH 16 


KOBO TOWN 
THURSDAY, MARCH 29 


FORTUNATE ONES 
FRIDAY, APRIL 13 


FRIDAY, APRIL 20 


KAMIKAZE FIREFLIES 
SATURDAY, APRIL 21 


aoe The Arden Theatre Box Office » 780-459-1542 


Maem anit bo | ticketmaster’ * ardentheatre.com 
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| veterans celebrate 50 years as a band 
that made Several landmark recordings. 
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“Byrnes is blessed with a deep and resonant blues voice permeate 
with a clarity that makes the lyrics as important as the melod) 
- a true storyteller in ae old tradition.” -Blues in Britai 
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Editorial 


Roddy Campbell makes the case for one 
world-class showcase for Canadian folk talent. 


Long Player 
The Record That Changed My Life: Irish 
Mythen salutes The Best of Luke Kelly. 


Charts 


The best-selling recordings in a variety of 
national stores, plus the most-played 
albums on key Canadian radio stations. 


Swansongs 


Penguin Eggs pays tribute to Tom Paley, 
Charles Bradley, Paul Oliver and Mel Tillis. 


Introducing 


The Eisenhauers, Cordeen, Colleen 
Power, Dana Wylie and Anna Tivel. 


CFMAs 


All the winners from the 2017 Canadian Folk 
Music Awards annual celebration. 


Happy Traum 


The Penguin Eggs Interview: Ken Hunt 
chats with the Greenwich Village folk veteran. 


Reviews 


The Deep Dark Woods, Yarrow. 
“Their best yet.” 


En francais 


Cordeen et Zigue 


A Point of View 


David Newland reevaluates Kumbaya. 


penguin eggs 


The Folk, Roots and World Music Magazine 
Issue No. 76, Winter, 2017 
Issn: 73060205 
PO Box 4009, South Edmonton, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, T6E 4S8 
Tel: (780) 433-8287 
Cell: (780) 920-3577 
www.penguineggs.ab.ca 
e-mail: penguineggs@shaw.ca 
Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 


Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text is copyrighted and may not be 
reproduced without prior permission. 
However, reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take all posssible care to ensure that all 
content is truthful, we cannot be held liable 
if found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair and 
ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, it has 
grown into a source of inspiration for such 
diverse artists as Bob Dylan, Warren Zevon 
and Kate Rusby. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. In 2012, however, he finally 
made an emotional comeback, performing 
at several events throughout the summer. 
His care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. It’s available 
through Topic Records. This magazine 
strives to reiterate its spirit. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through Canada 
Heritage and the Canada Periodical Fund 
(CPF) distributed through the Canada 
Council for the Arts. 


Canada 
oe Conseil des arts Canada Council 
cid du Canada for the Arts 


CAL Foundation 


for the Arts 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


ateline: Manchester, 

England, Oct. 19-21. 

“==” “Something is happening 
rete but you don’t know what it is, do 
you, Mr. Jones?” Mr. Dylan, | have a 
damn good idea. And you’ll be hear- 
ing about it soon enough. 

I’m at English Folk/Expo—a show- 
case for some of the country’s best 
and brightest emerging and es- 
tablished folk talent. And it quickly 
proves to be unequivocally one of the 
best events of its type anywhere—a 
true template for its North American 
counterparts. 

Folk Music Ontario (FMO), sit 
up and pay attention: Folk/Expo is 
set in the heart of Manchester in a 
sharp hotel, surrounded by diverse 
restaurants, character pubs, and 
most importantly, within easy walking 
distance to all but one of its several 
ambiant venues. The exception: a 
pilgrimage to Old Trafford—the hal- 
lowed ground of Manchester United 
F.C. And in the lounge, overlooking 
the pitch, we discover the exceptional 
young, traditional singer Molly Evans. 

Our coaches then drop us off at the 
venerable Manchester Town Hall, 
which guarantees the International 
Showcase a full house. This year 
the spotlight falls on Music P.E.|. The 
East Pointers and Vishten clearly 
impress. And then Irish Mythen steps 
into the middle of the crowd and 
brings the house down with her party 
piece, The Auld Triangle. 

An interesting concept on opening 
‘ night featured Martin Carthy M.B.E. 


interviewed by reporter Colin Irwin. 
To audible gasps, Carthy tells the 
audience he found the iconic Scar- 
borough Fair in a songbook by Ewan 
McColl. Then it was off to meet the 
Lord Mayor of Manchester and to sip 
his chardonnay. First class treatment 
all the way. 

English Folk/Expo ran in conjunction 
with the Manchester Folk Festival, 
which offered such proven entities 
as Afro Celt Sound System and Tom 
Robinson performing alongside such 
rising upstarts as The Young ’Uns 
and the brilliantly caustic Stick In The 
Wheel. All delegates had free access 
to each performance in such atmo- 
spheric venues as the International 
Anthony Burgess Foundation, where, 
amongst other things, you could 
peer at numerous first editions of A 
Clockwork Orange before the gig. Not 
exactly your generic, soulless, hotel 
showcase cavity, beloved of such 
similiar North American events. 

Whatsmore, most performances fin- 
ished around 11 pm. And the sched- 
uling was such that it was possible to 
see just about everyone. What a nov- 
el concept! And no gruelling, guerrilla 
showcases either. No hanging around 
gridlocked hotel hallways until dawn 
in an attempt to discover the next Ani 
or Joni. 

So consider this: every province in 
Canada has a musical association 
that showcases its artists annually. 
FMO, too. And now Folk North does 
the same on a limited, national scale. 
And for all the best of reasons. But 
all are appealing, essentially, to the 
same pool of prestigious national 
and international promoters that hire 
talent. Do individual provinces have 
the depth of talent to attract such 
promoters? Not likely. Surely, it’s time 
to solidify all these well-meaning dis- 
parate attempts into one world class, 
national showcase, like English Folk/ 
Expo. Mr. Jones, | have the number. 

— Roddy Campbell 


The Record That Changed My Life 


Irish Mythen: 


uke Kelly was the same age as me 

now when he died. His voice had 

and continues to have an incred- 
ible influence and power over me. The 
sincerity in the powerful, gravel voice of his 
can stop me dead in my tracks. It was his 
humour and intelligence offstage that draws 
me in, too. His story telling was legendary. 

As Una Mullally from the /rish Times 
wrote a number of years ago, “Kelly pro- 
duced visceral reinterpretations of songs 
that, to many people, were historical arti- 
facts rather than living pieces of musical art. 
In the process, he inspired and invigorated 
countless ballad singers.” 

I’m no different there as I was definitely 
one he invigorated. 

I chose this album because it stayed with 
me on constant play through the Middle 
East, Europe, and North America. May- 
be subconsciously it was me wanting the 
grounding of home (I am a born and bred 
Irish woman) whilst travelling away. 

I remember bursting into tears the first 
time I heard him sing Raglan Road. It was 
incredible. 

There are a vast number of tracks on this 
collection, The Best of Luke Kelly, so Vll go 
into the songs that mean the most. 

The Moly Maguires 

The imagery of the toil and back-break- 
ing, dangerous work these men did. “It’s 
Paddy’s prison cell” to the drinking and 
camaraderie that was through them after the 
work. The line “but they’re men” always 
stuck with me because of how Irish people 
were treated at the time as third-class, 
somewhat idiot, citizens. Luke rises and 


falls like the very hammer, shovel, and axe 
that those men were wielding through their 
workday. 

Springhill Mining disaster 

I learned this song probably sitting on 
my mother or father’s knee. Peggy Seeger 
is such an amazing writer and captures the 
horror of what that day was. I was lucky 
enough to go to Springhill, NS, and had a 
private moment singing that song into the 
ground. Powerful moment for me and I was 
glad no one was there to see as it might 
have looked a bit funny! 

Raglan Road 

As I stated above, the power I felt the first 
time I heard Luke sing this rushed me to 
tears. The longing in his voice would rip ye 
a shred! It’s the definitive version of this for 
me. “A creature made of clay...” ah, 1m 
tearing up just writing about it. 

The Sun Is Burning 

Nuclear war...this song is about nuclear 
war, and the aftermath when there will be 
much death and suffering. Funny how this 
song could be sung as a brand new one to- 
day and would fit the political climate today 
like an unfortunate glove. 

You can feel the disgust in Luke’s voice as 
he sings this. And here we are watching the 
news with words like nuclear and missile 
today. 

The Unquiet Grave 

This song is believed to be from the 1400s 
and although covered many, many times 
in different forms it’s Luke’s that stirs me 
most. The longing and heartbreak is so 
strong for the young man who’s lost his 
love that he will not let her rest in peace. In 
the middle of this song there’s a 
part where Luke takes a breath and 


ee ee ae ee 


I swear I can see the ghost of the 
beautiful young woman! Shivers. 

Joe Hill 

I’m an absolute sucker for old 
unionist songs and Luke gives 
Joe a voice I’m sure as loud as 
his was. The dreadful state of the 
workers during Joe’s time and 
beyond it were indescribable. Joe’s 
voice never went away and he 
appears to the downtrodden when 
they need it most. A bit like Luke 
does for me. 

The Auld Triangle 

This poem, written by Dominic 
Behan, is my all-time favourite 


piece to sing into the world. I end every set 
with it. It gives out such strength, power, 
and incredible fragility all at once. Luke’s 
version is the only one for me and it blows 
me away every time I hear it or sing it. I’ve 
heard it done with full bands and a little bit 
of me does inside—ha ha. This is a lament 
that should be done voice first and foremost 
and Luke does just that. Shivers galore! 

For What Does The Sons Of Roisin 

This poem was written by Luke himself. 
His utter disappointment of what Ireland 
had become by the 1980s had him bewil- 
dered and crying out “what was it all for?”. 
The sacrifices, the deaths, the wars, the 
uprising, etc. It is an incredible piece of 
writing and I’ve been known to grab many 
a pint of Guinness to hand and belt this out. 
Nowhere near like he did but I give it a 
good battle! 

The Town I Loved So Well 

When Luke sings this song I am instantly 
walking alongside the protagonist as he 
looks up and down the streets he grew up 
on and loves. The world of the Troubles in 
Northern Ireland almost ravaged the place 
and it’s a testimony to the spirit of those 
people that Northern Ireland is as strong 
and vibrant as any other place in the world 
today. Walking those streets with Luke as he 
sings is a true insight into the heartbreak of 
what the place had turned into. Such power. 
Such gravity. Such imagery. 

Well, folks, I could go on and on and write 
why every one of these songs on The Best 
of Luke Kelly moved me to become the 
artist I am today but that would fill a book. 

Luke Kelly —for me, The Master. 


The Best of | uke Kelly 
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3x Canadian Folk Music Award 
winners Sultans of String deliver an 
exuberant performance featuring 
originals, wor Hd- -music inspired classics, 
and seasonal favourites to warm your 
heart on a cold winter's night. 


26 Nov PETERBOROUGH, ON * Market Hall 

30 Nov OTTAWA, ON ¢ Shenkman Arts Centre 

O01 Dec KITCHENER, ON * Registry Theatre 

02 Dec TORONTO, ON ¢ Isabel Bader Theatre 

03 Dee LONDON, ON ° Aeolian Hall 

07 Dec AURORA, ON °¢ Aurora Cultural Centre 

09 Dec NORTH BAY, ON ¢ North Bay Symphony 

14 Dec PICTON, ON °* Regent Theatre 

16 Dec SAULT STE. MARIE, ON ¢ w/ Sault Symphony 
17 Dec ELLIOT LAKE, ON * w/ Sault Symphony 

18 Dec WINNIPEG, MB * West End Cultural Centre 
19 Dec MOOSE JAW, SK * Moose Jaw Cultural Centre 
20 Dec SASKATOON, SK * The Bassment 

21 Dec NORTH BATTLEFORD, SK * Dekker Centre 
22 Dec PRINCE ALBERT, SK ° E.A. Rawlinson Centre 


Ei flans 
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wwwsultansofstring.com 
FACTOR Canada & wan sax~ 


ONTARIO ARTS COUNCIL TORONTO FUNDED ar 
CONSEIL DES ARTS DE LONTARIO 
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stingray radio 


1. The Eisenhauers 
The Road We Once Knew (Black Hen Music) 
2. Steph Cameron 
Daybreak Over Jackson Street (Pheromone Records) 
3. Alejandra Ribera 
This Island (Pheromone Recordings) 
4. The Malvinas 
God Bless the Grass (Soona Songs) 
5. Scott Cook 
Further Down the Line (Independent) 
6. Durham County Poets 
Grimshaw Road (Independent) 
T- William Prince 
Earthly Days (independent) 
8. Mike McKenna Jr. 
Pacific Northwest Bound (independent) 
9. Kat Goldman 
The Workingman’s Blues (Independent) 
10. Abigail Lapell 


Hide Nor Hair (Coax Records) 


The most-played folk and roots discs played nationally by 


Stingray Music throughout August, September and October, 2017. 


1 
Horizons (Independent) 
2. Shanneyganock 
Home In The Harbour (Independent) 
3. Rum Ragged 
Rum Ragged (Independent) 
4. Harry Hibbs 
Off The Floor (Independent) 
ae Ryans Fancy 


- Mathew Byrne 


What A Time Vol.2 (Independent) 


Based on album sales for August, September and October, 2017, at 


Freds Records, 198 Duckworth Street, St. John’s,, NL, 1C 1G5 


\Margo Price 


& 


geoff berner’s 
ten of the best 


Billy Bragg 
Talking with the Taxman About Poetry (Utility Records) 


Naftule Brandwein 
King of the Klezmer Clarinet (Rounder Records) 


Carmaig De Forest 
Idiot Strings (Serious Records) 


De Naye Kapelye 
De Naye Kapelye (Oriente) 


Corb Lund 
Five Dollar Bill (Stony Plain Records) 


Carolyn Mark 
Nothing is Free (mint) 


The Pogues 
Rum Sodomy and the Lash (Warner Music) 


Nina Simone 
Here Comes the Sun (RCA Victor) 


Rae Spoon 
My Prairie Homie (independent) 


Tanya Tagaq 
Retribution (Six Shooter Records) 


Geoff Berner’s new recording is, Canadiana Grotesquica. Our feature on 


Geoff runs on page 34. 


blackbyrd 


1e Gord Downie 
Introduce Yourself (Arts & Crafts) 
2. Rural Alberta Advantage 
The Wild (Paper Bag Records) 
3. Gregg Allman 
Southern Blood (Universal Music) 
4. Bruce Cockburn 
Bone On Bone (True North) 
5. Margo Price 
All American Made (Third Man) 
6. Whitney Rose 
Rule 62 (Six Shooter) 
re Neil Young 
Hitchhiker (Warner Bros) 
8. David Myles 
Real Love (Little Tiny Records) 
9. Jim Byrnes 
Long Hot Summer Days (Black Hen Music) 
10. 


Shelby Lynne & Alison Moorer 
Not Dark Yet ((Silver Cross) 


Based on album sales for Aug., Sept., and Oct., 2017, at Blackbyrd Myoozik, 
10442-82 Ave., Edmonton, AB, T6E 2A2 and at 1126-17 Ave., SW, Calgary, AB, T2T 0B4 


ie Trio Da Kali and Kronos Quartet 
Ladilikan (World Circuit) 
2. Inna de Yard 
The Soul of Jamaica (Jamaica) 
3. Orchestra Baobab 
Tribute to Ndiouga Dieng (World Circuit) 
4. Dalava 
The Book of Transfigurations (Songlines) 
5. Rhiannon Giddens 
Freedom Highway (Nonesuch) 
6. Thievery Corporation 
Temple of | & | (est) 
re Oumou Sangare 
Mogoya (No Format ) 
8. David Rawlings 
Poor David's Almanac (Acony) 
9. Tinariwen 
Elwan (Anti) 
10. Tavis E Triance 


A Brief Respite from the Terror of Dying (independent) 


backstreet 


Based on album sales for August, September and October, 2017, at 
Highlife Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, VSL 3X5 


10 years ago 


ile Manu Chao 
La Radiolina (Warners) 
2. Mavis Staples 
We'll Never Turn Back (Epitan) 
sh Sam Baker 
Pretty World (Sam Baker) 
4. Robert Plant & Alison Krauss 
Raising Sand (Universal) 
(3): Loreena McKennitt 
An Ancient Muse (Quinlan Road) 
6. Basia Bulat 
Oh My Darling (Hardwood) 
1: The Sadies 
New Seasons (Outside) 
8. Bettye LaVette 
Scene of the Crime rap) 
9. Feist 
The Reminder (Arts and Crafts) 
10. Tinariwen 


Aman Ima (Outside) 


Based on album charts from Penguin Eggs issue No. 36, 
published in December, 2007. 


J 


Basia Bulats 


Based on album sal 


1- Hyprochondriacs 
In 3/4 (Independent) 
2. Brent Mason 
High Water Mark (Left Handed Records) 
3}. Penny Blacks 
Long Lights (Independent) 
4. Bill and Joel Plaskett 
Solidarity (Pheromone) 
5: Bruce Cockburn 
Bone On Bone (True North) 
6. The Weather Station 
The Weather Station (Outside Music ) 
7. Rural Alberta Advantage 
The Wild (Paper Bag Records) 
8. Wailin’ Jennys 
15 (True North) 
9. Mount Eerie 
A Crow Looked at Me (independent) 
10. Julien Baker 


Turn Out The Lights (Matador) 


es for August, September and October, 2017, at 


Backstreet Records, at their Saint John and Fredricton, NB, stores. 


soundscapes 


ae Neil Young 
Hitchhiker (Warner Bros) 
7: Randy Newman 
Dark Matter (Nonesuch) 
oe David Rawlings 
Poor David's Almanac (Acony) 
4. Bruce Cockburn 
Bone On Bone (True North) 
OS} Van Morrison 
Roll With The Punches (Universal Music) 
6. Fleet Foxes 
Crack-Up (Nonesuch) 
Th The Weather Station 
The Weather Station (Outside Music ) 
8. Gregg Allman 
Southern Blood (Universal Music) 
9. Dion 
Kickin’ Child (Norton) 
10. Iron & Wine 


Beast Epic (sub Pop) 


Based on album sales for August, September and October, 2017, 


at Soundscapes, 572 College Street, Toronto, On, M6G 1B3 


ckua radio 


1. Bruce Cockburn 
Bone On Bone (True North) 
Pd. Kacy & Clayton 
The Siren’s Song (New West) 
3. The Weather Station 
The Weather Station (Outside Music ) 
4. The War on Drugs 
A Deeper Understanding (Atlantic) 
5. Faith Healer 
Try (Mint) 
6. Slow Leaves 
Enough About Me (Independent) 
7. Matt Patershuk 
Same As | Ever Have Been (Black Hen Music ) 
8. Dee Dee Bridgewater 
Memphis ...Yes, I’m Ready (Oken) 
9. Gregg Allman 
Southern Blood (Universal Music) 
10. Adrian Nation 
Anarchy And Love (Laburnum Bridge) 
11. Barney Bentall 
The Drifter and the Preacher (True North) 
12. Le Plaisir 
Le Plaisir (Independent) 
13. The National 
Sleep Well Beast (4aD) 
14. The Wilderness of Manitoba 
Across The Dark (Pheromone) 
15. Iron & Wine 
Beast Epic (Sub Pop) 
16. Dana Wylie 
The Earth That You Are Made Of (Independent) 
17. Elliott Brood 
Ghost Gardens ((Paper Bag) 
18. Neil Young 
Hitchhiker (Warner Bros) 
19. Jim Byrnes 
Long Hot Summer Days (Black Hen Music) 
20. Little Miss Higgins 


The most-played folk, roots and world music dics on CKUA radio -— 
www.ckua.org -— throughout August, September and October, 2017. 


Little Miss Higgins (Independent) 


= 
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Tom Paley 


orn on March 19, 1928, the Bronx- 
> born Allan Thomas Paley died in 
S Brighton in West Sussex beside the 
English Channel on Sept. 30, 2017. He lived 
abroad for most of his life, settling in Sweden 
in early 1963 with his wife, Claudia Lingafelt, 
before moving to London in 1965 where his 


son, Ben, was born in 1967. 

Like Greenwich Village Folklore Center’s 
Izzy Young, Tom Paley was a most expat of 
expatriate folkies, yet remained grounded 
in American vernacular music. He began 
performing traditional] folk music and blues in 
the 1940s and became a stellar banjo picker 
and singer of traditional tunes associated with 
mountain people and Southern mill workers 
and farmhands. Having played with Lead Belly 
in 1950 at New York’s Town Hall and with 
Woody Guthrie, he was in the right place at the 
right time for the emergence of the East Coast’s 
urban old-time music scene. 

Having already had his Folk Songs from the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains released on 
the fledgling Elektra label in 1953, in 1958 he 
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was a founder member of a hugely influen- 

tial, initially ad hoc ensemble called Seeger. 
Cohen & Paley, later called the New Lost City 
Ramblers. With Mike Seeger and John Cohen, 
as Bill C. Malone put it, they were “the trio that 
changed the sound of American folk music” 
and a group with personal undercurrents. The 
likes of Bob Dylan and The Grateful Dead 
would lay claim to being inspired by the New 
Lost City Ramblers 

Abroad, Paley continued to gig, jam, and re- 
cord, focusing on the traditional repertoire that 
had first moved him, but adding compositions 
and adaptations of his own. 

He made two LPs with Peggy Seeger, but 
never seemed that crazy to add to his discog- 
raphy. That said, he made two excellent CDs 
for the U.K.-based Hornbeam label. His debut, 
also the label’s debut release, was Roll On, 
Roll On (2012) under the name Tom Paley’s 
Old-Time Moonshine, with son Ben among 
the musicians. It included his compositions 
Beelzebubbles and the title piece. Paley & Son 
(2015) featured Cerys Matthews, the singer 
turned broadcaster and Welsh cultural beacon, 
guesting. A musician truly meriting the appella- 
tion ‘legendary’. 


— Ken Hunt 


Charles Bradley 


PE “alking on the phone with people 
§ you've never met but very much 
| respect based on their humanity and 


musical ability is still new to me. 
I interviewed Charles Bradley right around 
this time last year while I was working nights 


in Edmonton on the tools. This was during the 


year ago). and I was kind of nervous leading 
up to it. I couldn’t think of a good question, 
which is the main thing that keeps me nervous 
about interviews. The night before the call, 

it occurred to me that Mr. Bradley had lived 
through a lot of 20th century history, and lived 
it first hand: the beginnings of rock’n’roll and 
soul music. funk, and hip-hop. the last throes 
of late-era Jim Crow in the South, the hope 
and belief in the Civil Rights Movement, and 
into whatever our current particular turbulence 
might be known as one day. 

I'd read other of his interviews and but for 
one more-extensive piece, the stories often 
hung on Charles’s feelings about being able to 
play music he loved, and the triumph through 
a hard life through an abiding love for all, 
all valuable insights for a lifelong musician. 
His is a great story of perseverance in music. 
| wanted to ask Charles something different, 
something I hadn’t already read, and only got 
one crack at it. 

He expressed worry about leaving home and 
walking down the streets with an ingrained fear 
of what police officers can do and have done. 
That’s a genuine terror, he felt, as I imagine has 


every black person in America, especially in 


urban centres, where soul music gets made. 

“Tt scares me, it scares me so much, and that’s 
why a lot of times, if I don’t have reasons to be 
out in the streets, I’m home, staying around the 
house to keep busy or I’m in the studio. "Cause 
when I walk in the streets, I look into the 
policeman’s eyes, I look into the people’s eyes, 
I see the truth. That truth hurts sometimes, and 
I think, ‘God, what can I do about it?’ I feel 
these things, and sometimes I don’t wanna say 
something, I just come in the house and close 
the door and don’t wanna face the world. But 
when I get onstage, my heart opens up, and I 
see the traces on people’s faces, and I just let it 
all out the way I feel it in my heart.” 

He saw the divides more as spiritual, inside 
each person, rather than the most obvious 
possible distinction people use to divide them- 
selves and others. 

“You know what I’m finding out today? It’s 
not a racial problem, it’s evil forces, and evil 
forces can go in any colour. They can be white, 
black, whatever, when a person got an evil 
force inside them, it has no colour, and that’s 
what we gotta realize, all over the world. You 
know, we’re all just bodies, but the evil force is 
out there in the spirit.” 

Mr. Bradley got sick right after that conver- 
sation, and cancelled the dates that put me in 
a position to be able to talk to him. He never 
made it back to Alberta, where he and his mu- 
sic had been hugely popular among musicians 
and fans of independent music, as it had been 
everywhere he went. He lived the musician’s 
dream, of getting to make great music that was 
truly heard and felt, to play gigs for apprecia- 
tive audiences who were genuinely moved by 
what he’d created and his performance, hang 
out with other wonderful, talented people, and 
make a living doing it. 

— Michael Dunn 


Paul Oliver 
Blues Historian 
Born 1927 

Paul Hereford Oliver was born on May 
25, 1927, in Nottingham, Nottinghamshire’s 
bell-ringing county town. Hardly a blues act 
or anyone interested in blues could have gone 
unaffected by Oliver’s scholarship, passion, 
and insights into the form and its roots. 

Consciousness-shaping books such as Con- 
versation With the Blues (1965), Screening the 
Blues (1968), Savannah Syncopators (1969) 
and Songsters and Saints (1984) greatly irrigat- 
ed a generation’s appreciation of the blues, its 
origins and “African retentions in the blues”, 
as the London-based blues pundit Tony Russell 
expressed it. 

Perhaps the book with the greatest popular 
penetration was The Story of the Blues (1969, 
updated 1998). Its eponymous companion 
double LP began with Fra-Fra Tribesmen sing- 
ing praise songs and concluded with Johnny 
Shines. The expanded CD edition (2003), again 
compiled by Oliver, wove in Lightnin’ Hop- 
kins, Keb’ Mo’ and the Lead Belly-sampling 
Little Axe. 

It’s not unusual to have an incomplete appre- 
ciation of anybody’s life. In his parallel career 
as a self-declared “architectural anthropologist” 
he specialized in how cultures and communi- 
ties use vernacular architecture in ways that 
anticipate modern-day advanced degree cours- 
es in ‘Human Geography and Planning’ in the 
Netherlands, Britain, and elsewhere. He edited 
the three-volume Encyclopedia of Vernacular 
Architecture of the World (1997). This varied 
scholarship was demonstrated in his Guardian 
obituary. He died at Shipton-under-Wychwood 
in Oxfordshire, UK, on Aug. 15 , 2017. 

— Ken Hunt 
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Mel Tillis 


Country Music Icon 
Born 1934 
ountry Hall of Fame inductee and 
author of over 1,000 songs covered 
by the likes of Patsy Cline, Waylon 
Jennings, Gram Parsons, and Linda Ronstadt, 


Mel Tillis died from intestinal complications in 
the Munroe Regional Medical Center in Ocala, 
FL, Nov. 19. He was 85. Equally known for 
his stutter, which materialized after a bout of 
childhood malaria, he used it to humorous and 
self-deprecating effect onstage and on such 
television shows as Hee Haw and Hollywood 
Squares. His stutter, though, never affected 

his singing. And in a career that spanned six 
decades, Tillis recorded over 60 albums, scored 
three dozen Top 10 singles, which included 
such No. | country hits as J Ain't Never (1972), 
Good Woman Blues (1976), and Southern 
Rains (1980). He also wrote career-defining 
songs for the likes of Kenny Rogers (Ruby 
Don't Take Your Love To Town), Charlie Pride 
(The Snakes Crawl At Night) and Ricky Van 
Shelton (Life Turned Her That Way). 

Born Lonnie Melvin Tillis on Aug. 8, 1932, 
in Tampa, FL, his parents and the local Baptist 
church instilled in him a love of music. From 
1951 to 1955, he served in the U.S. Air Force 
and held down several odd jobs before trying 
his hand as a songwriter in Nashville in 1956. 
Grand Ole Opry mainstay Minnie Pearl hired 
Tillis as a rhythm guitar player and encouraged 
him to perform his own songs. He struck gold 
almost immediately when Webb Pierce covered 
I’m Tired (1957). Pierce would enjoy numerous 
successes covering Tillis’s songs. 

He released his debut LP, Heart Over Mind, 
in 1963 and enjoyed his first solo hit, Wine, 
two years later. His daughter, Pam Tillis, is 
also an accomplished country singer. Mel Tillis 
received the National Medal of Arts from U.S. 
President Barrack Obama in 2012. 

— Roddy Campbell 
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The Elsenhauers 


“W eremy and Sheree Eisenhauer have been performing and recording together on different projects for 
| fie past 15 years. But when it came to songwriting, Jeremy admits it was often easier to go it alone. 

@) “We liked what each other was doing, but we had different ideas of how the song would come out in 
the end,” he says. “I think that with writing together there is a lot of trusting and relenting. It doesn’t come 
easy. It takes a lot of practice and a lot of patience. Some nights are great and we can really hash things out 
and write a bunch of songs in a night. Other times, it can take a month or two to be able to sit down and not 
be at each other. We’re not screaming or yelling, but it’s a test of patience for sure.” 

That patience has paid off in the form of The Eisenhauers’ excellent debut album, The Road We Once Knew, 
out now on the Black Hen label. Most of the songs were written after the couple and their three young chil- 
dren moved from Vancouver to the small town of Kaslo, BC, four years ago. 

Located equidistance between Vancouver and Calgary in the mountainous Kootenays region, Kaslo boasts 
a strong arts community, but it’s also very isolated. Separated from their Vancouver social circle, Jeremy says 
the couple found they had more time to write music together. 

It also didn’t hurt that the financial pressures of living in Vancouver were somewhat relieved. The city’s 
overpriced housing and rental markets have forced many artists and musicians to move from central artistic 
hubs to communities farther afield. 

“We got to a point where keeping all the balls in the air wasn’t possible,” Eisenhauer explains. “We have 
three young kids and there is always a sense of wanting to have bread on the table. When I was growing up in 
Vancouver, I literally never thought that I would ever own a home. It was just an impossibility. But in Kaslo 
we play music, I have my own business, and we own a house. It’s a pretty good situation.” 

Recorded in Nashville with producer Steve Dawson, The Eisenhauers’ new album is chockful of exquisite 
melodies and simple, stripped-down acoustic folk/bluegrass that highlight the dynamic vocal interplay be- 
tween Sheree and Jeremy. 

Jeremy says he and his wife 
are fans of Dawson’s work 
and felt he would be the right 
person on whom to test their 
new songs and help guide them 
in the right direction. 

“Steve’s a really intuitive 
guy,” he says. 

“He helped steer the ship. Ev- 
erything we did was recorded 
live off the floor. He’s all about 
getting the take from us that felt 
right, not the one that was per- 
haps technically perfect or even 
the most articulately performed. 
It definitely changed the way 
that we played sometimes and 
arrangements of some of the 
songs.” 

The Eisenhauers are bringing 
their new songs on the road this 
spring with a 17-date Western 
Canadian tour starting in April. 

Go to theeisenhauers.com/ 
tour for more information. 

— By Lisa Wilton 
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oO RDEEN 


Introducing 


ordeen 


~ “4 ordeen: Noun 1) The colloquial term for accordion in Newfoundland and Labrador, based on the 
Irish Gaelic word Cairdin. 2) A killer band consisting of four tremendous accordion players from 
— the islands of Ireland and Newfoundland. 

“There’s a huge world of accordion out there; a lot of classical accordion bands and what not, but for Irish 
and Newfoundland music, this type of group is probably a very new thing, and the material we’re showcas- 
ing is from our cultures,” says Benny McCarthy, accordion player with the renowned Irish band Danu. He’s 
talking about Cordeen, a unique collaboration with fellow Irishman and all-Ireland champion Conor Moriarty 
and two of Newfoundland’s finest accordion players and singers, Graham Wells and Billy Sutton. 


Wells, Moriarty, and McCarthy were asked by a German promoter to put together a group to do a one-off 
tour of Europe in 2016. 


5) 


“We were surprised at how well it was received, and we decided to keep it going,” says Wells. “I suggested 
that we get a second Newfoundland musician to even the odds.” 

Sutton came on board, and the band began recording their inaugural CD, Musical Bridge, an infectious 
and nimble confluence of dance tunes and songs from both islands. Irish polkas, jigs, and reels adjoin their 
Newfoundland counterparts (singles, doubles, and triples) in a distillation that highlights the beauty and joy 
of both musical cultures, as well as the orchestral versatility of the squeeze box itself. 

“We’re giving equal opportunity to the music from both traditions, and we’re trying not to get too caught up 
in labels by putting things in boxes and compartmentalizing the music,” says Wells. “Sometimes people get 
tangled up trying to differentiate the styles and types of tunes, but as far as were concerned, that’s not really 
important. The tunes might be different, but if it’s a good one from here or from over there, we’ll have a crack 
at it.” 

In addition to their formidable instrumental skills, Newfoundland members Wells and Sutton both possess 
strong, limber voices and manage to add storytelling, poignancy, and humour to the track list. When the 
accordion steps back from spotlight and assumes the role of accompanist, its adaptability shines through — 
complex chord sequences, intricate bass lines, and driving rhythms all form the palette employed by the band 
in the creation of innovative arrangements. 

While gigging in Ireland and Newfoundland this past summer, the band recorded their concerts, collecting 
enough material for a live CD. They are also developing arrangements for a new studio album, and already 
have a tour of Ireland booked for May 2018. 

When asked how they were received by audiences in both countries, all hands burst out laughing. Apparent- 
ly, there is one comment that stood out at each and every show: “The audience reactions are very similar on 
both sides,” responds McCarthy. “At the end of the show we’d get a lot of people saying, ‘I didn’t know what 
to expect—there are four accordions, can I handle two hours of four accordions? Should I leave? But I was 


pleasantly surprised, and I really enjoyed it’.” 


— By Jean Hewson 


Introducing 


Colleen Power 


“he first time I was in a band, it never made it out of the basement.” Colleen Power sips her tea, 
reminiscing about the early days of her musical career. 
=f “It was called Girl, Drink, Drunk. I had answered an ad from some guys looking for a vocal- 
ist for an alternative rock band. They gave me a tape with songs on it; one side was alt stuff by bands like The 
Asexuals and The Screaming Trees—and the other side was David Bowie. I learned The Man Who Sold the 
World, and Diamond Dogs, and went to the rehearsal. It didn’t go great, but they said, ‘We like your voice, 
we’re going to hire you anyway’,” she laughs. 
Within a few years of that somewhat less-than-auspicious start, Power began writing her own material, and 
in 2000 her debut CD, Lucky You Are, garnered her two MUSICNL Awards and three ECMA nominations. 
Since then, Power has shape-shifted her way through Newfoundland and Labrador’s musical landscape, 
applying her versatile voice and songwriting talents to a variety of original recordings, including two CDs of 
French songs (Terre-Neuvienne and Le Bonheur Domestique), an album of children’s music (For Little Ones: 
a collaboration with NL bluegrass group Crooked Stovepipe), and Rejects, a collection of weird and humor- 
ous numbers including My New Townie Man and Sketchy Jerome, whose accompanying videos have become 


YouTube sensations. 
On her most recent CD, Raised On This, Power returns to the music that she heard growing up in Freshwa- 
ter, Placenta Bay, on Newfoundland’s south coast. “When I was small, there was always Irish and Newfound- 
land music in the house. Dad listened to Ryan’s Fancy and The Clancy Brothers, and my grandmother loved 

John White and Harry Hibbs,” she recalls. 

The decision to record some of this material came, in part, from the melancholy practice of singing at the 
gravesides of departed family members and friends. While performing the favourite songs of the deceased, 
Power found herself reconnecting with the beauty and nostalgia of those old ballads. 

The album features a number of fine Newfoundland musicians including Jason Whelan, Mark Hiscock, 
and Dave and Geoff Panting; but the accompaniment is sparse and stripped to the bone, keeping the focus on 
Power’s vocals. Her voice has a great come-all-ye flavour on songs of the “heave-it-out-of-ya” variety asuch 
as Sam Hall and Cod Liver Oil—but can quickly shift gears to handle, with ease and agility, lulling, orna- 
mented melodies such as the beautiful air Pat Murphy’s Meadow. 

Power is the mother of three girls and is news director at Memorial University’s student radio station, 
CHMR. With a schedule that would overwhelm most folks, the veteran musician is currently keeping a large 
assortment of irons in the fire. She performs with well-known rocker Liz Solo in their band The Sauce, and is 
working on an album of pre- 
viously unreleased demos that 
include topical and satirical , 
songs. Power is also planning 
an EP based on characters in 
French Newfoundland going 
back to the 1500s, and is 
soon heading back to school 
to pursue a masters degree in 
French Language studies. 

— By Jean Hewson 
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SEE ALBUM 
REVIEW IN 
THIS ISSUE 


A GUERILLA-PUNK-PARTY-BRASS BAND MASSIVE LIKE NO OTHER 
JUNO NOMINATED LEMON BUCKET ORKESTRA RETURN WITH A NEW ALBUM 


lF § HAD THE STRENGTH 


OUT NOW THROUGH OUTSIDE MUSIC, THE RELEASE FEATURES 11 ALL NEW TRACKS AND AN ECLECTIC GATHERING 
OF SPECIAL MUSICAL GUESTS, INCLUDING: MEASHA BRUEGGERGOSMAN, BOOGAT, CHOIR! CHOIR! CHOIR! AND MORE. 


A STATEMENT FO RESISTANCE AND CELEBRATION FROM TORONTO’S MOST ORIGINAL CREATORS 8/10 — SPILL MAGAZINE 
CONSTRUCTED AS A CONCEPTUAL WHOLE...A MARKED EVOLUTION FOR THE BAND. 8/10 — EXCLAIM MAGAZINE 


2012 


SINCE FORMING AS A BUSKING COLLECTIVE IN TORONTO'S LEGENDARY KENSINGTON MARKET, 
THE BAND HAS STORMED THE INTERNATIONAL STAGE, MOVING FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 


WATCH OUT FOR THEIR TWO TIME DORA AWARD WINNING FOLK OPERA COUNTING SHEEP, 
OPENING IN NEW YORK CITY FOR AN EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT, DECEMBER 5TH, 2017. 


WEB: LEMONBUCKET.COM | COUNTINGSHEEPREVOLUTION.COM 
CONNECT: FACEBOOK @LEMONBUCKET | INSTAGRAM @LEMONBUCKETORKESTRA | TWITTER @LEMONBUCKET 
MANAGEMENT: IAN MENZIES, META4 MUSIC | METAS4WORLD.COM 


Introducing 


Dana Wylie 


ana Wylie has taken a meandering path to making music but the Edmonton singer/songwriter finds 
a comfortable, mature footing with her splendid new album, The Earth That You’re Made Of. 
“With my adventurousness and all my influences in music and life, it almost feels as if I’ve tried 
on these different costumes,” she explains. “You try writing more like this, or living more like that, but after a 
while you settle in to what is authentically you. The experience is still in it, but this is my voice.” 
That authenticity comes through right away in the striking emotional depth of her singing but it’s more than 
that. Wylie’s loose phrasing confidently strays outside the bar lines. She knows how to translate conversa- 
tional insights into good songs, and matches them to fluid arrangements including horns and strings on some 


tracks. She pays respect to past influences but she’s looking to her future. 

The opening track Hallelujah Leonard Cohen Hallelujah isn’t that cover song. Recorded before his death, 
it’s more of a celebratory call-out to the late icon of song and a nod to how high he set the bar for other song- 
writers. 

“The beautiful ironies of modern existence were striking me in a way that made me want to sing hallelujah, 
and I had to add his name because he brought the whole notion of hailelujah into the secular world. Almost 
comically, I was saying, ‘Everything’s a mess, and I’m embracing that’.” 

Several tunes take on themes of groundedness, the title song, and Dig In Your Roots And Grow, but space 
and good pacing helps it all breathe. Some songs flirt at love but speak to larger truths, to saying thanks, or to 
offering friendly advice. There’s also weary advice to young women on Let No Man Steal Your Thyme, one 
of two traditional covers that trickled out from her past tour experience in England. Wylie co-opted a Yeats 
poem, too, When You Are Old, but all these sport contemporary arrangements. 

Over a dozen players and a few backing singers show up in the 10 tracks on The Earth That You’re Made Of 
but by Wylie’s reckoning it started with the core trio, Keith Rempel on double bass, Daniel Stadnicki’s drums 
and percussion, and her own acoustic or electric guitars or keyboards. She feels it was crucial that she sang 
and played together “to avoid thinking too much about my vocals.” 

Valued friends from Edmonton’s musical community stepped in to add harmonic density such as champi- 
on fiddler Daniel Gervais and cellist Christine Hanson, flautist Kirsten Elliott and a trio of jazz horns, Bob 
Tildesley, Audrey Ochoa, and Dave Babcock. There’s even a full string quartet on tracks but on record or live 
onstage it’s Wylie’s heartfelt vocal that rings out. 

This is her fifth recording but the singer feels it’s really only her second solo album after 2014’s The Sea 
And The Sky, marking a “new groundedness” that came after her circuitous route into music. 

Wylie was a Saskatchewan farm girl with eight years of piano and voice lessons when she first hit Edmon- 
ton 20 years ago to study music theatre. Post-college, she enjoyed acting but came to feel more comfortable 

with musicians, hanging out in Taiwan for 
two years, then forming the Dana Wylie 
Band and touring around England for two 
more years, making three records along the 
way. 

Since her return to Edmonton to study at 
the University of Alberta in 2010, Wylie 
started her masters degree and worked for 
the Folkways Alive! office. She’s made 
connections all over the city’s music commu- 
nity that often find her guesting in projects 
when she isn’t busy with her own pursuits. 
Then there’s being mom to her five-year- 
old daughter, who assumes everyone makes 
music. 

“Life is very busy but songs continue to 
thrust themselves upon me.” 


— By Roger Levesque 
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Introducing 


Anna Tivel 


JY hen Anna Tivel sings about love, she takes a realistic approach to the subject. If there are any 
happy endings in her ballads, they’re fleeting and tinged with sorrow. 

“T’ve always liked the folkier side of music,” Tivel says from her home in Portland, OR. 
“There’s a brighter, more shiny version of the world that seeps into the mainstream pop you hear on the radio 
but the artists I’m drawn to talk about things in a real way. There are writers I like that write happy songs, but 
I think you have to have a little sadness in a song to make it sound real, because that’s the way life is.” 

Inspired by her musical parents and their record collection that included the usual suspects — Bob Dylan, 
Joni Mitchell, The Kingston Trio — Tivel grew up in rural Washington playing the fiddle and writing poetry. 
In her early ’20s, though, she borrowed a room-mate’s guitar and began putting music to her poems. Growing 
ever-ambitious, she relocated to Portland and its welcoming music scene a decade ago to polish her craft. 

Her debut disc, Brimstone Lullaby, appeared in 2012. Before Machines arrived two years later. And now 
she has just released Small Believer, a third album full of subtle, quietly delivered songs. Her warm, inviting 
voice seldom rises above a whisper, but it conveys a remarkable understanding of the complexities of human 
nature. The backing musicians, along with producer and multi-instrumentalist Austin Nevens, are just as 
reserved, contributing discreet arrangements that intensify the intimate feelings she’s exploring. 

“T did the basic tracks live, singing and playing guitar, with drummer Chris Johnedis. My tempo tends to 


p) 


wander when I sing onstage. Chris gave me something I could rest on. Then Austin took the tracks away to 
his house for a week, or a month. He didn’t let me come over while he was doing all the guitar and organ and 
banjo parts. I think he records a million takes, then uses the parts he likes, or maybe he just does it all in one 
day. I don’t know how he works, but I love what he does.” 

Ambient overtones, soft tears from the pedal steel, and the occasional twang of an electric guitar compli- 
ment Tivel’s fingerpicking, bringing the stories to life. Last Cigarette follows a young woman navigating a 
working day that begins with a restless awakening and closes with a cigarette on the back porch. An ominous 
backbeat and sighing clarinet add colour to the sparse lyric. 

A Bo Diddley beat lifts the grim lyric of Highest Building, the story of a man who has the habit of destroy- 
ing the lives of the people he comes in contact with, while the title track is a song of thanksgiving for life’s 
simple pleasures. Nevens’s chiming electric-guitar fills support Tivel’s ardent vocal. 

The cover art is just as striking as the music. It shows Tivel’s face shrouded in darkness, only her left eye 
and part of her cheek and nose detectible. 

“I always put the artwork of friends on my album covers. People kept saying that I had to put my face on 
the package, or nobody would 
know me. My friend Jeffery 
Martin took me down to his 
basement with a candle and 
a camera. We couldn’t get 
my whole face to show, but 
there’s a lot of darkness in 
the album, as well as a lot of 
hope, so I wanted a photo that 
had those feelings in it. I think 
we captured it pretty well.” 

— By J. Poet 
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2016: Ten Strings And A Goat Skin, 


Aupres du Poéle (Independent) 


AMS ayme Stone, Jayme Stone’s Lomax Project (Borealis) 


2014: Amelia Curran, They Promised You Mercy (Six Shooter) 
2013: David Francey, So Say We All, (Laker Music) 
Giddens ; : me : 2012: Rose Cousins, We Have Made A Spark (ouside Music) 
' 2011: Gillian Welch, The Harrow & the Harvest (Acony) 
2010: Lynn Miles, Fall For Beauty (True North Records) 
2009: Jory Nash, New Blue Day (independent) 
Albums of the Year for 2017 Lankum 2008: Fred Eaglesmith, Tinderbox (A Major Label 


Offa Rex 2007: Alison Krauss & Robert Plant, 


Rhiannon Giddens, Freedom Highway (Nonesuch) Raven and the Fox Raising Sand (Rounder) 


Bruce Cockburn, Bone On Bone (True North) Old Salt Union 2006: Bob Dylan, Modern Times (Columbia) 
Rose Cousins, Natural Conclusion (Old Farm Pony) 2005: Lynn Miles, Love Sweet Love (True North) 


The Wailin’ Jennys, Fifteen (tre North) ‘ nk i ~~ 2004: David Francey, The Waking Hour (Laker Music) 


{ al ant Y ‘ oa < 
Offa Rex, The Queen of Hearts (Nonesuch) : ee i} 2003: David Francey, Skating Rink (Laker Music) 


Kacy & Clayton, The Siren’s Song (New West) 5 i i 2002: Harry Manx, Wise And Otherwise (NorthernBluest) 


Matthew Byrne, Horizon Lines (independent) eee aN Hie ae i 2001: David Francey, Far End of Summer (Laker Music) 


Catherine MacLellan, /f It’s Alright With You: 
Songs of Gene MacLellan (True North) 
Jayme Stone, Jayme Stone’s Folklife (Borealis) 
10. Amelia Curran, Watershed (six shooter) 
David Rawlings, Poor David's Almanack (Acony) 


New Discoveries for 2017 


1. Birds of Chicago 
William Prince 
3. Bedouine 
Betty Bonifassi 
Daoiri Farrell 
The Jeremiahs 
Kacy & Clayton 


William Prince 
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aving risen to prominence with 
the Grammy award-winning 
traditional African American 


stringband, The Carolina Chocolate 
Drops, Rhiannon Giddens now elevates 
herself indisputably into the vanguard of 
contemporary North American folk-roots 
musicians with her second solo album, 
Freedom Highway. 

Nine of the dozen tracks are originals 
and deal with vivid and powerful subject 
matter ranging emotionally from tragic to 
defiant. Her songs are largely laid out on an 
acoustic platter of cello, mandolin, fiddle 
and clawhammer banjo as she weaves 
seamlessly through hip-hop, gospel, jazz, 
folk, blues, and balladry. 

As the title track — Pop Staples’s Civil 
Rights anthem — suggests, and as she 
eloquently states: “These songs are based 
on slave narratives from the 1800s, African 
American experiences of the last century, 
and the Civil Rights movement of the 
1960s. Voices demanding to be heard, to 
impart the hard-earned wisdom of a tan- 
gled, difficult, complicated history; we just 
try to open the door and let them through.” 

Oh, yes indeed. And clearly Freedom- 
Highway struck a chord with the jurors in 
our 17th annual poll as it edged out Bruce 
Cockburn’s much-anticipated, masterful 
Bone on Bone — his first studio album in 
six years. 

Almost 50 music journalists, radio hosts, 
and folk club and folk festival personnel 
from across the country took part in this 
poll. As always, jurors were asked to list 
their top 10 recordings released in 2017 
and their three favourite new discoveries 
of the year. Every nomination received one 
point. The winner gathered the most. 

As per usual, the New Discovery cat- 
egory proved a dogfight. When the dust 
settled, Birds of Chicago and William 
Prince came out on top with a logjam of 
contenders vying for the runner’s up spot. 
Prince’s win caps a perfect end to a banner 
year that saw him earn a Juno Award for 
Contemporary Roots Album of the Year 
and a Western Canadian Music Award for 
Aboriginal Artist of the Year. Obviously, 
The Birds of Chicago’s all-conquering tour 
of Canada last summer left an impression. 

A huge thanks to all who participated in 
this poll. Check out the judges’ selections 
and then go and discover all this wonderful 


new music for yourself. 
— Roddy Campbell 


Past New Discoveries 


2016: Dori Freeman 

2015: Anna and Elzabeth 

2014: Coig 

2013: Milk Carton Kids 

2012: Cold Specks 

2011: The Barr Brothers, Carrie Elkin, 
Pokey LaFarge, New Country Rehab 

2010: The Once 

2009: Kate Reid 

2008: Amelia Curran 

2007: Little Miss Higgins, Seth Lakeman, 
Catherine MacLellan 

2006: Crooked Still 

2005: Ridley Bent, House of Doc 

2004: Fiamma Fumana 

2003: Rae Spoon 

2002: Ruthie Foster, Kathleen Edwards 

2001: Harry Manx 


Mike Barker: Artistic director, Folk Under 
The Clock, Peterborough, ON.: Bruce Cock- 
burn, Bone On Bone (True North); Daoiri 
Farrell, True Born Irishman (Independent); 
Andy Irvine, Donal Lunny, Paddy Glackin, 
Mike McGoldrick, John Doyle, Ushers Island 
(Vertical); Catherine MacLellan, /f It’s Alright 
With You (True North); Christy Moore, Lily 
(Columbia); Jim Moray, Upcetera (Niag); Offa 
Rex, The Queen of Hearts (Nonesuch); Damien 
O’Kane, Areas of High Traffic (Pure); Richard 
Thompson, Acoustic Classics II (Beeswing/ 
Proper) 

New Discoveries: Dallahan, Lankum, Moore 
Moss Rutter 


Jackie Bell: Penguin Eggs contributor: Sam 
Baker, Land of Doubt (Sam Baker); A.J. Croce, 
Just Like Medicine (Compass Records); Deep 
Dark Woods, Yarrow (Six Shooter Records); 


Dirds of chicago 


REAL MIDNIGHT 


Alan Doyle, A week at the Warehouse (Skin- 
ner’s Hill Music Ltd.); Stephen Fearing, Every 
Soul’s a Sailor (Stephen Fearing); Rhiannon 
Giddens, Freedom Highway (Nonesuch); 
Offa Rex, The Queen of Hearts (Nonesuch); 
Robert Plant, Carry Fire (Trolcharm); Buffy 
Sainte-Marie, Medicine Songs (Gypsy Boy 
Music); Wailin’ Jennys, Fifteen (True North 
Records) 

New Discoveries: Robbie Bankes, Rhiannon 
Giddens, William Prince 


Allison Brown: Border City Roots, CIAM 
99.1fm Windsor/Detroit: Shawna Caspi, Forest 
Fire (Independent); Rose Cousins, Natural 
Conclusion (Old Farm Pony); Amelia Curran, 
Watershed (Six Shooter); Durham County 
Poets, Grimshaw Road (Independent); Ian 
Foster, Sleeper Years (Independent); Rich- 
ard Laviolette, Taking The Long Way Home 
(Independent); Claire Lynch, North By South 
(Compass); Oh Susanna, Girl In Teen City 
(Continental); Osmond Davis Band, Osmond 
Davis Band (Independent); Ron Sexsmith, The 
Last Rider (Cooking Vinyl) 

New Discoveries: Bobby Dove, Layrite 
Boys, Twas Now 


Roddy Campbell: Editor and publisher, 
Penguin Eggs: Derroll Adams, Feelin’ Fine 
(Ghosts From The Basement); Sam Carter, 
How The City Sings (Independent); Kobo 
Town, Where The Galleon Sank (Stonetree); 
Lankum, Between The Earth And The Sky 
(Rough Trade); John McSherry, The Seven 
Sons (Compass); Offa Rex, The Queen of 
Hearts (Nonesuch); Buffy Sainte-Marie, Med- 
icine Songs (True North); Stick In The Wheel, 
Follow Them True (Independent); Jayme 
Stone, Jayme Stone’s Folklife (Borealis); The 
Young’ Uns, Strangers (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Betty Bonifassi, Daori 
Farrell, Solo 
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Dave Carmichael: Artistic director, Deep 
Roots Music Festival: Ryan Adams, Prisoner 
(PAX AM/Blue Note); The Barr Brothers, 
Queens of the Breakers (Secret City); Rodney 
Crowell, Close Ties (New West); Amelia Cur- 
ran, Watershed (Six Shooter); Kacy & Clayton, 
The Siren’s Song (New West); Lisa LeBlanc, 
Why You Wanna Leave, Runaway Queen? (Tot 
ou tard); Rob Lutes, Walk in the Dark (Lucky 
Bear); Joel & Bill Plaskett, Solidarity (Phero- 
mone); Dave Rawlings, Poor David's Alma- 
nack (Acony); Ron Sexsmith, The Last Rider 
(Cooking Vinyl) 

New Discoveries: Port Cities, William 
Prince, The Small Glories 


Lark Clark: Host/producer, World Spinning, 
CKUA Radio Network: Penguin Eggs con- 
tributor: Les Amazones d’ Afrique, Republique 
Amazone (Real World); Alex Cuba, Lo Unico 
Constante (Caracol); Rhiannon Giddens, Free- 
dom Highway (Nonesuch); Kobo Town, Where 
The Galleon Sank (Stonetree); Roberto Lopez, 
Criollo Electrik (Stonetree); La Santa Cecil- 
ia, Amar y Vivir (UMG); Omar Sosa/Seckou 
Keita, Transparent Water (OTA); Tamikrest, 
Kidal (Glitterbeat); Tinariwen, Elwan (Anti-); 
Boubacar Traore, Dounia Tabolo (Lusafrica) 

New Discoveries: Khari Wendell McClel- 
land, Irish Jane Mythen, La Santa Cecilia 


Tanya Corbin: Communications manag- 
er, Edmonton Folk Music Festival: Chastity 
Brown, Silhouette of Sirens (Red House); J.P. 
Cormier & Dave Gunning, Two (Two Hats); 
Laura Cortese and the Dance Cards, California 
Calling (Compass); Dori Freeman, Letters 
Never Read (Independent); Rhiannon Giddens, 
Freedom Highway (Nonesuch); Jesca Hoop, 
Memories Are Now (Sub Pop); Hooray for 
the Riff Raff, The Navigator (ATO); Iron and 
Wine, Beast Epic (Sub Pop); Aimee Mann, 
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Mental Illness (Independent); Offa Rex, The 
Queen of Hearts (Nonesuch) 


New Discoveries: Bedouine, Chastity Brown, 


Naomi Wachira 


Tom Coxworth: Host/producer, Folk Routes, 
CKUA Radio Network: Coco Love Alcorn, 
Wonderland (Independent); Billy Bragg & Joe 
Henry, Shine A Light (Cooking Vinyl); Bruce 
Cockburn, Bone On Bone (True North); Carrie 
Elkin, The Penny Collector (Independent); Rhi- 
annon Giddens, Freedom Highway (Nonsuch); 
Tift Merritt, Stitch of the World (YepRoc); 
Adrian Nation, Anarchy & Love (Independent); 
Offa Rex, The Queen of Hearts (Nonsuch); 
Josh Ritter, Gathering (Pyeaths Records); Sar- 
ah Jane Scouten, When the Bloom Falls from 
the Rose (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Kevin Bennett, Emily 
Portman, The Raven and the Fox 


Ian Davies: Artistic director, Cuckoo’s Nest 
Folk Club, London, ON: Matthew Byrne, 
Horizon Lines (Independent); Calan, Solomon 
(Sain); Cassie and Maggie, The Willow Col- 
lection (Independent); Bruce Cockburn, Bone 
On Bone (True North); Harry Manx, Faith 
Lift (Dog My Cat); Melrose Quartet, Domin- 
ion (Independent); Darden Smith, Everything 
(Compass); Jayme Stone, Jayme Stone’s 
Folklife (Borealis); Usher’s Island, Usher’s 
Island (Compass), The Young’uns, Strangers 
(Independent) 

New Discoveries: Korrontzi, Mama’s Broke, 
Nessa 


Steve Dawson: Producer/guitarist, co-pro- 
prietor, Black Hen Music: Naim Amor & John 
Convertino, The Western Suite and Siesta 
Songs (L.M. Duplication); Dan Auerbach, 
Waiting On A Song (Eagle Eye); Chris Eldridge 
& Julian Lage, Mount Royal (Free Dirt); Alison 


Krauss, Windy City (Capitol); Aimee Mann, 
Mental Illness (Super Ego); Randy Newman, 
Dark Matter (Nonesuch); Dave Rawlings, 
Poor David’s Almanack (Acony); Steelism, [sm 
(Intoxicating Sounds); Marty Stuart, Way Out 
West (Superlatone); Chris Thile & Brad Meld- 
hau, Chris Thile & Brad Meldhau (Nonesuch) 
New Discoveries: None in 2017 


Andy Donnelly: Host/producer/, The Celtic 
Show, CKUA Radio Network: Sam Baker, 
Land Of Doubt (Sam Baker Music); Mathew 
Byrne, Horizon Lines (Wooden Ship); Chamb- 
less and Muse, The Lang Awa Ships (Reverbna- 
tion); Gary Ennis, ERA (GHI); Dave Gunning 
& J.P. Cormier, TWO (Allmusic); David Heav- 
anor, 1 Wanted To See Him (Sticky Music); 
Dougie Maclean, A New Tomorrow (Dunkeld); 
Aine Minogue, In The Name Of Stillness (Little 
Miller Music); Adrian Nation, Anarchy and 
Love (Laburnum Bridge); Offa Rex, The Queen 
Of Hearts (Nonesuch) 

New Discoveries: Birds Of Chicago, Offa 
Rex, William Prince 


Michael Dunn: Contributor, Penguin Eggs, 
Beatroute: Ryan Adams, Prisoner (PaxAm- 
ericana); The Barr Brothers, Queens of The 
Breakers (Secret City); Blake Berglund, 
Realms (Independent); Scott Cook, Further 
Down The Line (Independent); The Deep Dark 
Woods, Yarrow (Six Shooter); Kacy & Clayton 
The Siren’s Song (New West); John Moreland, 
Big Bad Luv (4AD Records); Margo Price, All 
American Made (Third Man); Leeroy Stagger, 
Love Versus (True North); Son Volt, Notes Of 
Blue (Transmit Sound) 

New Discoveries: Goldtop, Hand Habits, The 
Staggers & The Jaggs 
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Steve Edge: Artistic director, Rogue Folk 
Club, Vancouver, BC, host of The Edge On 
Folk, CiTR FM 101.9: Jim Byrnes, Long 
Hot Summer Days (Black Hen); Coig, Rove 
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(Independent); Rhiannon Giddens, Freedom 
Highway (Nonesuch); Orchestra Baobab, 
Tribute To Ndiang Dieng (World Circuit); Tom 
Russell, Folk Hotel (Frontera); Sharon Shan- 
non, Sacred Earth (Celtic Collections); Martin 
Simpson, Trails & Tribulations (Topic); Trio 
Da Kali & Kronos Quartet, Ladilikan (World 
Circuit); Twin Bandit, Full Circle (Nettwerk); 
Viper Central, The Spirit Of God & Madness 
(Independent) 

New Discoveries: Bokante, Calum Graham, 
Imar 


Randi Fratkin: Past artistic director Mari- 
posa Folk Festival, Kingfest, Winterfolk: Andy 
Adams, Back To Square One (Independent); 
Rodney Crowell, Close Ties (New West Re- 
cords); Russell deCarle, Alone In This Crowd 
(Rusty Car Music); Erin Enderlin, Whiskey- 
town Crier (Blue Slate Records); Ray Wylie 
Hubbard, Tell The Devil I'm Gettin’ There As 
Fast As I Can (Sony); Nikki Lane, Highway 
Queen (New West); Lunch At Allens, /f/t Feels 
Right (Linus); Oh Susanna, A Girl In Teen 
City (Stella Records); Chris Stapleton, From a 
Room (Vol 1) (Universal); Marty Stuart & His 
Fabulous Superlatives, Way Out West (Superla- 
tone Records) 

New Discoveries: 


Brian Gladstone: Festival director, Winter- 
folk Blues and Roots Festival, Toronto: Kim 
Doolittle, Into the Blue (Independent); Howard 
Gladstone, Hourglass (Independent); Kat 
Goldman, Working Man’s Blues (Independent); 
Brian Jantzi, Junkie for Emotion (Independent); 
Sharron Katz, Love Notes (Independent); M & 
Mr R (ep), Maggie and Mr. Rogers (Indepen- 
dent); Randy Newman, Dark Matter (None- 
such); Tony Quarrington, The Songs of Tony 
Quarrington (Independent); Linda Saslove, 
Everything (Independent); Neil Young, Hitch- 
hiker (Silver Bow) 

New Discoveries: Kat Goldman, Merideth 


ROSE COUSINS 


Moon, Moscow Apartment 


Barry Hammond: Penguin Eggs contributor: 


Jerry Douglas, What If (Universal Music); Rhi- 
annon Giddens, Freedom Highway (Nonesuch 
Records); Kobo Town, Where The Galleon 
Sank (Stonetree Records); Richard Laviolette, 
Taking The Long Way Home (Youve Changed 
Records); Keb’ Mo’ & Taj Mahal, Tajmo (Uni- 
versal Music); Van Morrison, Roll With The 
Punches (Universal Music); David Rawlings, 
Poor David’s Almanac (Outside Music); Bria 
Skonberg, With A Twist (Sony); The Waifs, 
Ironbark (Outside Music); Willie Watson, 
Folksinger Vol. 2 (Outside Music) 

New Discoveries: Birds Of Chicago, Kobo 
Town, Offa Rex 


Philip Harries: Penguin Eggs contributor: 
Courtney Barnett & Kurt Vile, Lotta Sea Lice 
(Matador); The Barr Brothers, Queens of the 
Breakers (Secret City); Bruce Cockburn, Bone 
On Bone (True North); Rhiannon Giddens, 
Freedom Highway (Nonesuch); Hiss Golden 
Messenger, Hallelujah Anyhow (Merge); Rob- 
ert Plant, Carry Fire (Trolcharm/Nonesuch); 
Josh Ritter, The Gathering (Pytheas); Martin 
Simpson, Trails & Tribulations (Topic); Son 
Volt, Notes of Blue (Transmit Sound); The 
Weather Station, The Weather Station (Paradise 
of Bachelors) 

New Discoveries: The Jerry Cans, Kacy & 
Clayton, Matt Patershuk 


Glen Herbert: Writer/editor, Burlington, 
ON: Courtney Marie Andrews, Honest Life 
(Mama Bird); The Bucking Mules, Smote 
Behind the Clouds (The Bucking Mules/Free 
Dirt); Andy Hall & Roosevelt Collier, Let 
The Steel Play (Dustypicks Music); I Draw 
Slow, Turn Your Face to the Sun (Compass); 
Catherine MacLellan, /f It’s Alright with You— 
The Songs of Gene MacLellan (High Romance 
Music/True North); Old Salt Union, Old Salt 


Union (Compass); Noam Pikelny, Universal 
Favorite (Rounder); John Reischman & The 
Jaybirds, On That Other Green Shore (Corvus); 
The Wailin Jennys, Fifteen (True North); Willie 
Watson, Folk Singer, Vol. 2 (Acony) 

New Discoveries: The Bucking Mules, Old 
Salt Union, Mile Twelve 


Patrick Langston: Music contributor, 
Ottawa Citizen, Penguin Eggs: Rose Cousins, 
Natural Collection (Outside Music); Rhian- 
non Giddens, Freedom Highway (Nonesuch); 
Jenn Grant, Paradise (Outside); Valerie June, 
The Order of Things (Universal); Catherine 
MacLellan, [f It’s Alright With You — Songs of 
Gene MacLellan (True North); Danny Michel, 
Khlebnikov (Independent); Oh Susanna, A 
Girl In Teen City (Imports); Tom Russell, Folk 
Hotel (Proper); Lucinda Williams, This Sweet 
Old World (Highway 20); Brock Zeman, The 
Carnival Is Back in Town (Busted Flat) 

New Discoveries: Lankum, Abigail Lapell, 
Colter Wall 


Roger Levesque: Writer/broadcaster, Ed- 
monton Journal, Penguin Eggs: Rose Cousins, 
Natural Conclusion (Outside); Rhiannon 
Giddens, Freedom Highway (Nonesuch); Taj 
Mahal & Keb Mo, TajMo (Concord); Orchestra 
Baobab, Tribute To Ndiouga Dieng (World Cir- 
cuit); Quercus, Nightfall (ECM); Jayme Stone, 
Jayme Stone’s Folklife (Borealis); Tinariwen, 
Elwan (Epitaph); Trio Da Kali & Kronos 
Quartet, Ladilikan (World Circuit); Martha 
Wainwright, Goodnight City (Cadence); Dana 
Wylie, The Earth That You’re Made Of (Inde- 
pendent) 

New Discoveries: Betty Bonifassi, Valerie 
June, La Santa Cecilia 


South Country Fair (Jana MacKenzie, Gil- 
lian Moranz): Artistic directors South Country 
Fair: Geoff Berner, Canadiana Grotesquica 
(Coax); Coig, Rove (Independent); Amelia 
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Curran, Watershed (Six Shooter); Skinny Dyck 
& Friends, Twenty One-Nighters (Ryan Dyck); 
Feist, Pleasure (Interscope); Kacy & Clayton, 
The Siren’s Song (New West); Terra Lightfoot, 
New Mistakes (Sonic Unyon); Oh Susanna, 
A Girl In Teen City (Continental Record Ser- 
vices); Sam Tudor, Quotidian Dream (Inde- 
pendent); Dana Wylie, The Earth That You’re 
Made Of (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Etienne Fletcher, Brenna 
Lowrie, Spencer Murray & Pipeslinger 


Rhea March: Singer, songwriter, live 
performance and development coach: Scott 
Cook, Further Down the Line (Independent); 
Braden Gates, Much Rather Be Sleeping 
(Independent); Jay Gilday, Faster Than Light 
(Independent); Danny Michel, Khlebnikov (Six 
Shooter), 100 Mile House, Hiraeth (Indepen- 
dent); Cindy Paul, The Flight (Homestead); 
Scenic Route to Alaska, Long Walk Home (But- 
ler); Leeroy Stagger, Love Versus (True North); 
Leif Vollebekk, Twin Solitude (Secret City); 
Dana Wylie, The Earth That You’re Made Of 
(Independent) 

New Discoveries: Elk Run & Riot, Megan 
Nash, The Raven & The Fox 


Jim Marino: Host, Freewheeling Folk 
Show, Smokin’ Bluegrass Show, 93.3 CFMU, 
Hamilton, ON: Ashley Condon, Can You Hear 
Me (Independent); Shawna Caspi, Forest Fire 
(Independent); Amelia Curran, Watershed (Six 
Shooter); Stephen Fearing, Every Soul’s A 
Sailor (LowdenProud); Ian Foster, The Sleeper 
Years (Independent); Dave Gunning & J.P. 
Cormier, Gunning + Cormier Two (Indepen- 
dent); Lynne Hanson, Uneven Ground (Song 
Shop); Jude Johnson, My Roots Are Showing 
(Orchard); Sarah J. Scouten, When The Bloom 
Falls From The Rose (Light Organ); Ian Sher- 
wood, Bring The Light (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Kacy & Clayton, Chris 
Ronald, Annie Sumi 
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Bruce Mason: Freelance communication 
specialist: Matthew Byrne, Horizon Lines 
(Independent); Bruce Cockburn, Bone On Bone 
(True North); Russell deCarle, Alone In This 
Crowd (Rusty Car Music); Riannon Giddens, 
Freedom Highway (Nonesuch); Catherine Ma- 
cLellan, [f It’s Alright With You (True North); 
Bobby Osborne, Original (Compass); Tom 
Russell, Folk Hotel (Frontera); Ron Sexsmith, 
The Last Rider (Compass); The Wailin’ Jennys, 
Fifteen (True North); Jesee Waldman, Mansion 
Full of Ghosts (Independent) 

New Discoveries: A Tribe Called Red, Sam 
Gleaves & Tyler Hughes, The Young’uns 


Marc Maziade: Production MAZ: Bon 
débarras, En panne de silence (Productions 
de l’onde); De temps antan, Consolez-vous 
(L-A be); The East Pointers, What We Leave 
Behind (Independent); E.T.E., Le boire de 
minuit (Independent); Galant tu perds ton 
temps, Nous irons danser (La tribu); Jean-Fran- 
cois Bélanger, Les entrailles de la montagne 
(Production de l’-homme renard); Les poules 
a colin, Morose (Independent); Les tireux 
d’roches, Tarmacadam (Les Faux-Monnayeurs; 
Mélisande (électrotrad), Les millésimes (Boréa- 
lis); Robert Legault, Le mouton noir et autres 
airs fabuleux (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Alexis Chartrand & 
Nicolas Babineau, Marie-Pierre Lecault/Robin 
Boulianne, Robert Legault 


David McPherson: Author, Penguin Eggs 
contributor: Gregg Allman, Southern Blood 
(Rounder); Bruce Cockburn, Bone On Bone 
(True North); The Deep Dark Woods, Yarrow 
(Six Shooter); Steve Earle, So You Wannabe An 
Outlaw (New West); Stephen Fearing, Every 
Soul’s a Sailor (Lowden Proud); Chris Hillman, 
Bidin’ My Time (Rounder); Murray McLauch- 
lan, Love Can't Tell Time (True North); David 
Rawlings, Poor David's Almanack (Acony); 
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Leeroy Stagger, Love Versus (True North); Ob 
Susanna, A Girl In Teen City (Stella) 

New Discoveries: Joey Landreth, Lisa LeB- 
lanc, Lukas Nelson 


Ian Menzies: Artist manager, consultant, 
Meta4 Music: Aurelio, Darandi (Real World); 
Jim Byrnes, Long Hot Summer Day (Black 
Hen); Rose Cousins, Natural Conclusion (Old 
Farm Pony); Kobo Town, Where the Galleon 
Sank (Stonetree); Joey Landreth, Whiskey _ 
(Cadence); Terra Lightfoot, Paradise (Sonic 
Unyon); Omiri, Baile Electronico (Bigorna); 
Oumou Sangare, Mogoya (No Format); Omar 
Sosa & Seckou Keita, Transparent Water 
(World Village); Souljazz Orchestra, Under 
Burning Skies (Strut) 

New Discoveries: Fiver, Jillian Kerr, Malachi 
Vale 


Monica Miller: Host/producer, How I Hear 
It, Mixtape, CKUA Radio Network: Alex Cuba, 
Lo Unico Constante (Fontana North); Little 
Miss Higgins, My Home, My Heart (Indepen- 
dent); Sharon Jones & the Dap-Kings, Soul 
Of A Woman (Daptone); Kacy & Clayton, The 
Siren’s Song (Dine Alone/New West); Laura 
Marling, Semper Femina (More Alarming); Jeb 
Loy Nichols, Country Hustle (City Country 
City); The Souljazz Orchestra, Under Burning 
Skies (Do Right!); Mavis Staples, If All I Was 
Was Black (Anti-); This Is The Kit, Moonshine 
Freeze (Rough Trade); The Weather Station, 
The Weather Station (Outside) 

New Discoveries: Bedouine, Maarja Nuut, 
Annie Sumi 


Tony Montague: Music journalist, Pen- 
guin Eggs, fRoots: Bokanté, Strange Circles 
(Ground Up Music); Boubacar Traore, Dounia 
Tabolo (Lusafrica); Matthew Byrne, Horizons 
(Independent); Cassie & Maggie, The Willow 
Collection (Independent); Leveret, Inventions 
(Rootbeat); John McSherry, The Seven Suns 
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(Compass); Trio Da Kali & Kronos Quartet, 
Ladilikan (World Circuit); Trio Dhoore, Mo- 
mentum (Studio Trad); Usher’s Island, Usher’s 
Island (Vertigo) 

New Discoveries: Bokanté, Daoiri Farrell, 
Trio Dhoore 


Tom Murray: Writer, Edmonton Journal, 
Penguin Eggs contributor: Geoff Berner, Ca- 
nadiana Grotesquica (Coax); The Deep Dark 
Woods, Yarrow (Six Shooter); Valerie June, 
The Order of Time (Concord); Kacy & Clayton, 
The Siren’s Song (New West); Pokey Lafarge, 
Manic Revelations (Rounder); Juana Molina, 
Halo (Crammed Discs); Mount Eerie, A Crow 
Looked at Me (P.W. Elverum & Sun); Margo 
Price, All American Made (Third Man); Buffy 
Sainte-Marie, Medicine Songs (True North); 
Neil Young, Hitchhiker (Reprise) 

New Discoveries: Goldtop, Ellis Hooks, 
Vissia 


David Newland: Writer, performer: Barney 
Bentall, The Drifter and the Preacher (True 
North); Sheila Carabine, A// Jn (Independent); 
Ariana Gillis, Headfull of Stars (Indepen- 
dent); Buffy Sainte-Marie, Medicine Songs 
(True North); Ian Sherwood, Bring the Light 
(Independent); Steafan & Saskia, Moorchild 
_ (Independent); Annie Sumi, /n the Unknown 
(Independent); Julian Taylor Band, Desert 
Star (Independent); The Tradeoffs, Qaumariag 
(Independent); Winona Wilde, Wasted Time 
(Independent) 

New Discoveries: Elage Diouf, Bryden 


Gwiss Kiwenzie, Sussex 


Rob Oakie: Executive director, Music PEI: 
Cassie & Maggie, The Willow Collection 
(Independent); Bruce Cockburn, Bone On Bone 
(True North); Ashley Condon, Can You Hear 
Me (Ashley Condon); The East Pointers, What 
We Leave Behind (Independent); Rose Cousins, 
Natural Conclusion (Outside Music); Catherine 
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MacLellan, [f It’s Alright With You (High Ro- 
mance Music); 100 Mile House, Hiraeth (In- 
dependent); Gabrielle Pappillon, Keep the Fire 
(StateS1 Conspiracy); John Smith, Headlong 
(BARP Ltd); Molly Tuttle, Rise (Compass) 

New Discoveries: Jake Morely, Curley 
Strings, Volosi 


Sue Panning: Festival director, Canmore 
Folk Festival: Bruce Cockburn, Bone on Bone, 
(True North); Cassie and Maggie Macdonald, 
The Willow Collection, Independent); Danny 
Michel, Khlebnikov, (Burnt Bun Music); Joey 
Landreth, Whiskey, (Cadence Music); Kacy & 
Clayton, The Siren’s Song, (New West); Rhian- 
non Giddens, Freedom Highway, (Nonesuch); 
Rose Cousins, Natural Conclusion, (Outside 
Music); Russell DeCarle, Alone in This Crowd, 
(Rusty Car Music); The Wailin’ Jennys, Fif- 
teen; (True North); Willie Watson, Folk Singer 
2, (Acony) 

New Discoveries: Cassie and Maggie, Coco 
Love Alcorn, William Prince 


J. Poet: San Francisco-based Penguin Eggs 
contributor: Chastity Brown, Silhouette of 
Sirens (Red House); Father John Misty, Pure 
Comedy (Subpop); Dori Freeman, Letters 
Never Read (MRI Entertainment); Nick Garrie, 
The Moon and The Village (Tapete); Sam 
Gleaves and Tyler Hughes, Sam Gleaves and 
Tyler Hughes Community Music); House and 
Land, House and Land (Thrill Jockey); Laura 
Marling, Semper Femina (More Alarming/ 
Kobalt); Peter Oren, Anthropocene (Western 
Vinyl); Reverend Peyton’s Big Damn Band, 
Front Porch Sessions (Thirty Tigers); The 
Wailin’ Jennys, Fifteen (True North) 

New Discoveries: Dori Freeman, The Home- 
less Gospel Choir, Peter Oren 


John Prentice: Host/producer, Planet 
Mainstage (101.5 UMFM): Begonia, Lady In 
Mind (Independent); Billy Bragg & Joe Henry, 
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Shine A Light—Field Recordings of the Great 
American Railroad (Cooking Vinyl); Jim 
Byrnes, Long Hot Summer Days (Black Hen); 
Bruce Cockburn, Bone On Bone (True North); 
Amelia Curran, Watershed (Six Shooter); Kor- 
rontzi, Korrontzi Dantzan (ARC Music); Joey 
Landreth, Whiskey (Cadence Music); Danny 
Michel, Khlebnikov (Independent); Turkwaz, 
Nazar (Independent); The Wailin’ Jennys, 
Fifteen (Red House) 

New Discoveries: Casati, I Draw Slow 
Ellika Solo Rafael 


Tim Readman: Penguin Eggs contribu- 
tor, singer, songwriter, and producer: Quinn 
Bachand’s Brishen, Blue Verdun (Independent); 
David Brewis, AutoLeisureLand (Zoonyboy); 
Coig, Rove (Independent); Ross Couper & Tom 
Oakes, Fiddle and Guitar (Haystack); Graham 
MacKenzie, Crossing Borders (Independent); 
Harry Manx, Faith Lift (Dog My Cat); The 
Pitmen Poets, More Black Diamonds (Indepen- 
dent); Steve Tilston & Jez Lowe, The Janus 
Game (Tantobie); Gillian Welch, Boots No. 
1: The Official Revival Bootleg (Acony); The 
Young’uns, Strangers (Hereteu) 

New Discoveries: Ross Couper & Tom 
Oakes, The Jeremiahs, Graham MacKenzie 


Mike Regenstreif: Journalist, folk radio 
host, blogger (frrb.blogspot.com): Eric Bibb, 
Migration Blues (Stony Plain); The Klezmat- 
ics, Apikorsim (Heretics) (World Village); 
Moore & McGregor, Dream with Me (Ivernia); 
Tom Russell, Folk Hotel (Frontera); Tom 
Russell, Play One More: The Songs of Ian 
& Sylvia (True North); Orit Shimoni, Songs 


for My Father (Independent); Jayme Stone, 


Jayme Stone’s Folklife (Borealis); Too Sad 

for the Public, Oysters Ice Cream Lemonade: 
American Folk Fantasies Written and Arranged 
by Dick Connette (StorySound); Various artists, 
Tribute to the Travelin’ Lady Rosalie Sorrels 
(Independent); Various artists, Woody Guthrie: 


Poor David's 
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The Tribute Concerts (Bear Family). 
New Discoveries: Sam Gleaves, Ali McCor- 
mick, Ranky Tanky 


Mike Sadava: Penguin Eggs contributor: 
Rachel Baiman, Shame (Free Dirt); Jimmy 
Bowskill and Carlos DelJunco, Blues, Etc. 

(Big Red); Durham County Poets, Grimshaw 
Road (Independent); The Dustbowl Revival, 
The Dustbowl Revival (Signature Sounds); Nell 
Robinson & Jim Nunally, Baby Let’s Take the 
Long Way Home (Whippoorwill); Darrell Scott, 
The Couchville Sessions (Full Light); Jayme 
Stone, Jayme Stone’s Folklife (Borealis); Billy 
Strings, Turmoil and Tinfoil (Independent); 
Molly Tuttle, Rise (Compass); Dana Wylie, The 
Earth That You’re Made Of (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Margaret Glaspy, Sammy 
Miller & the Congregation, Billy Strings. 


Jason Schneider: Freelance journalist, 
author: Geoff Berner, Canadiana Grotesquica 
(Coax); Bird City, Winnowing (Label Fantas- 
tic); Rodney DeCroo, Old Tenement Man (Ton- 
ic); Kat Goldman, The Workingman’s Blues 
(Independent); Dylan Ireland, Every Other 
Night (Seventh Fire); Abigail Lapell, Hide Nor 
Hair (Coax); Quantum Tangle, Shelter As We 
Go...(Coax); The Raven & The Fox, The Ra- 
ven & The Fox (Independent); VISSIA, Place 
Holder (Hurry Hard); Winona Wilde, Wasted 
Time (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Dave Allen, Chris Gostling 
& The Tempo, Beatrice Keeler 


Liz Scott: Artistic director, Mariposa Folk 
Festival and promoter: Bruce Cockburn, Bone 
on Bone, (True North Records); Danny Michel, 
Khlebnikov (Independent); Fast Romantics, 
American Love (Sony); Jason Isbell & the 400 
Unit, The Nashville Sound (Southeastern); John 
Moreland, Big Bad Luv (4AD); Leif Vollebekk, 
Twin Solitude, (Secret City Records); Mavis 
Staples, If All I Was Was Black (Anti); Over- 
coats, Young (Arts & Crafts); Port Cities, Port 
Cities (Warner Music); Russell deCarle, Alone 
in this Crowd (Rusty Car Music) 

New Discoveries: Charlotte Cardin, Earle & 
Coffin, Molly Tuttle 


les siemieniuk: Penguin Eggs contributor, 
host, Folkcetera, CJSW, Calgary, and Blue- 
sandrootsradio.com: Robbie Bankes, Foothills 
(Independent); Jason Isbell & the 400 Unit, The 
Nashville Sound (Southeastern); Kronos Quar- 
tet, Folk Songs (Nonsuch); Father John Misty, 
Pure Comedy (Sub Pop); Offa Rex, The Queen 
of Hearts (Nonsuch); Joel & Bill Plaskett, Sol- 
idarity (Pheromone); Romantica, Shadowlands 
(Last Chance); Tom Russell, Play One More: 
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The Songs of lan & Sylvia (True North), Jayme 
Stone, Jayme Stone’s Folklife (Borealis), The 
Young’uns, Stranger (Hereteu) 

New Discoveries: Birds of Chicago, Hope 
Dunbar, Roving Crows 


Lyle Skinner: Host, Prairie Ceilidh, CKJS 
Radio 810, and Waxies Dargle CSUM/UMFM 
101.5, Winnipeg, MB: Matthew Byrne, Hori- 
zon Lines (Independent); Coig, Rove (Indepen- 
dent); Cara Dillon, Wanderer (Charcoal); Alan 
Doyle, A Week At The Warehouse (Universal); 
The East Pointers, What We Leave Behind (In- 
dependent); Sam Kelly & The Lost Boys, Pret- 
ty Peggy (Navigator); Eilis Kennedy, Westward 
(Independent); Ryan’s Fancy, What A Time! 
Volume 2 (SingSong Inc.); The Wailin’ Jennys, 
Fifteen (True North/Red House); Ushers Island, 
Ushers Island (Vertical) 

New Discoveries: The Jeremiahs, Peter 
Knight’s Gigspanner, Oka Vanga 


Eric Thom: Music writer, Toronto: Julian 
Fauth, The Bleak and the Wicked/The Hard and 
the Strong (Electro-Fi); Kat Goldman, Work- 
ingman’s Blues (Independent); Ben Hunter/ 
Phil Wiggins/Joe Seamons, A Black & Tan Ball 
(Tantamount); Peter Parcek, Everybody Wants 
To Go To Heaven (Lightnin’); Charlie Parr, 
Dog (Red House); Johnny Rawls, Waiting For 
The Train (Catfood); Bill Scorzari, Through 
These Waves (Independent); The Steel Woods, 
Straw In The Wind (Thirty Tigers); Jesse Terry, 
Stargazer (Jackson Beach); Tucci, Olivia 
(Independent) 

New Discoveries: Bill Scorzari, The Steel 
Woods, Jesse Terry 


Gordon Tufts: Backstreet Records, Saint 
John & Fredericton, NB: Penny Blacks, Long 
Light (Jason Ogden Socan); Blind Boys of Al- 
abama, Almost Home (BBOA); Bonnett House, 
Songs from Bonnett House (Independent); 
Bruce Cockburn, Bone On Bone (True North); 
Rose Cousins, Natural Conclusion (Outside 
Music); Sebastian Fleet, Compilation Of Folly 
(Independent); Nikki Lane, Highway Queen 
(New West); Laura Marling, Semper Femina 
(More Alarming); Mount Eerie, A Crow Looked 
At Me (P.W. Elverum & Sun, Ltd.); The Sadies, 
Northern Passages (Yep Roc) 

New Discoveries: Clouds Become Oceans, 
Isaiah Lightning, This Is The Kit 


Greg Torrington: Country and roots chan- 
nels programmer/content manager, Stingray 
Music: Larry Campbell & Teresa Williams, 
Contraband Love (Red House); Béla Fleck 
& Abigail Washburn, Echo in the Valley 
(Rounder); Eilen Jewell, Down Hearted Blues 


(Signature Sounds); Kacy & Clayton, The 
Siren’s Song (New West); Joey Landreth, 
Whiskey (Cadence Music); Amanda Anne Platt 
& The Honeycutters, Amanda Anne Platt & 
The Honeycutters (Organic); Margo Price, All 
American Made (Third Man); Dave Rawlings, 
Poor David’s Almanack (Acony); Anna Tivel, 
Small Believer (Fluff & Gravy); The Wailin’ 
Jennys, Fifteen (Red House/True North) 

New Discoveries: EmiSunshine, Old Salt 
Union, Allison Pierce 


Jan Vanderhorst: Host, Just Us Folk, AM 
1380 CKPC, Brantford, ON: David Bromberg, 
The Blues, The Whole Blues... (Red House); 
Matthew Byrne, Horizon Line (Independent); 
Rose Cousins, Natural Conclusion (Indepen- 
dent); Stephen Fearing, Every Soul’s A Sailor 
(LowdenProud); Dave Gunning & J.P. Cormier, 
Two (Independent); Joe Jencks, Poets, Philos- 
ophers, Workers & Wanderers (Independent); 
Catherine MacLellan, [fJt’s Alright With You 
(True North); Madison Violet, The Knight 
Sessions (Passenger); lan Sherwood, Bring The 
Light Independent); Sultans of String, Christ- 
mas Caravan (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Matthew Byrne, William 
Prince, Madeleine Roger 


Eric Volmers: Entertainment writer, Postme- 
dia, Calgary Herald: Geoff Berner, Canadiana 
Grotesquica (Coax); Steve Earle, So You Wan- 
na Be An Outlaw (Warner Bros.); Feist, Plea- 
sure (Universal); Rhiannon Giddens, Freedom 
Highway (Nonesuch); Hurray for the Riff Raff, 
The Navigator (ATO); Valerie June, The Order 
of Time (Concord); Alison Krauss, Windy City 
(Capitol); Clyde Petersen & Rae Spoon, My 
Side of the Mountain (Coax); The Skydiggers, 
Warmth of the Sun (Latent Recordings); Waxa- 
hatchee, Out in the Storm (Merge) 

New Discoveries: Birdheat (Laurie Anne 
Fuhr), Birds of Chicago, Little Miss Higgins 


Lisa Wilton: Freelance writer, host of The 
Takeaway, CKUA Radio Network: The Barr 
Brothers, Queens of The Breakers (Secret 
City); Bedouine, Bedouine (Spacebomb); The 
Eisenhauers, The Road We Once Knew (Black 
Hen); Fleet Foxes, Crack Up (Nonesuch); 
Rhiannon Giddens, Freedom Highway (None- 
such); Hiss Golden Messenger, Hallelujah 
Anyhow (Merge); Hurray for the Riff Raff, The 
Navigator (ATO); Jason Isbell & The 400 Unit, 
The Nashville Sound (Southeastern); Land 
of Talk, Life After Youth (Saddle Creek); The 
Weather Station, The Weather Station (Paradise 
of Bachelors) 

New Discoveries: Birds of Chicago, Yola 
Carter, Margo Price 
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bold move to restructure the format 
of the Canadian Folk Music Awards 
. annual gala appears to have paid big 


fedendé Co-founders, Grit and Judith Laskin, 


both spoke with enthusiasm and optimism after 
the revamped awards took place at the Bronson 
Centre Theatre, Nov. 18-19, in Ottawa. 

Rather than hold one formal, main event, 
with an all-star cast of performers, this year’s 
presentations were split over two nights and 
featured a variety of nominees playing 15-min- 
ute sets. While the changes were primarily 
designed to alleviate the financial burden asso- 
ciated with hosting the gala, the organizers also 
wanted to create a more relaxed atmosphere. 

“T didn’t want an event in a big theatre any- 
more,” said Judith. “I wanted something more 
informal.” 

“It went really well. Shockingly good,” said 
Grit. “It was a huge improvement.” 

Attendance increased and more recipients 
than ever were on hand to pick up awards. 
Danny Michel was the weekend’s only multiple 
winner, grabbing The Oliver Schroer Pushing 
The Boundaries Award for his recording Kh- 
lebnikov. Michel and Robi Carli also shared the 
Producer of the Year honours for Khlebnikov. 

“There was a really good spirit,” said Judith. 

“Danny Michel was going absolutely berserk 
when he won. It was so exciting.” 

Moscow Apartment received the Penguin 
Eggs sponsored Young Performer of the Year 
Award. Look for a feature on the Toronto-based 
duo in the next issue. 

The CFMAs will return to Calgary Nov. 30 
and Dec. 1, 2018, at a yet-to-be-determined 
venue. — Roddy Campbell 


Coco Méliés 
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CFMA Category Winners 


Traditional Album of the Year: 

Cassie and Maggie, The Willow Collection 
Contemporary Album of the Year: 
Abigail Lapell, Hide Nor Hair 
Children’s Album of the Year: 

Fred Penner, Hear The Music 

Traditional Singer of the Year: 

Hannah Shira Naiman, Know The Mountain 
Contemporary Singer of the Year: 
Stephen Fearing, Every Soul’s A Sailor 
Instrumental Solo Artist of the Year: 
André Brunet, La grosse maison rouger 
Instrumental Group of the Year: 

Scott MacMillan & Colin Grant, Good2Go 
Vocal Album of the Year: 

Coco Méliés, The Riddle 

Ensemble of the Year: 

Mama’s Broke, Count The Wicked 

Solo Artist of the Year: 

Leeroy Stagger, Love Versus 

English Songwriter of the Year: 

Ken Yates, Huntsville 

French Songwriter of the Year: 

Luc de Larochelliére, Autre Monde 
Aboriginal Songwriter(s) of the Year: 
Twin Flames, Signal Fire 

World Solo Artist of the Year: 

Louis Simaob, A Luz (A Light) 

World Group of the Year: 

Kobo Town, Where The Galleon Sank 
New/Emerging Artist of the Year: 

The Young Novelists, Made Us Strangers 
Producer of the Year: 

Danny Michel & Rob Carli, Khlebnikov 
The Oliver Schroer Pushing The 
Boundaries Award: 

Danny Michel, Khlebnikov 

Young Performer of the Year: Moscow 
Apartment, Demo 

The Slaight Music Unsung Hero Award: 
Gerry Strong 
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Steve Earle 


A return to his outlaw 
roots recaptures the 
swagger of his early 
recordings. 


4 


's Steve Earle the last of the hard-core 
troubadours? On his newest record, So 
You Wannabe An Outlaw (New West), 
released earlier this year, he certainly makes 
the case for this title. 

Dripping with rawness and rebellion—and 
fuelled by a 1955 Tele—the disc is one of Ear- 
le’s best in years. While it’s not a retro record, 
this collection of songs recaptures the energy 
and enthusiasm of the 19-year-old excitable 
boy who arrived in Nashville in 1974. 

The 62-year-old Earle and I catch up during a 
rare day off—the road-weary veteran is resting 
before a couple of gigs in Michigan—then he’s 
back across the border to Canada for some 
shows in Northern Ontario. The current tour 
features his longtime backing band The Dukes 
(guitarist Chris Masterson, fiddle player Elea- 
nor Whitmore, bassist Kelly Looney, and new 
members Brad Pemberton (drums) and Ricky 
Ray Jackson (pedal steel). 
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So You Wannabe An Outlaw follows Earle’s 
blues-soaked 2015 release Terraplane; it’s a 
return to his outlaw country roots, capturing 
some of the swagger, vitriol, and lingering licks 
that found their way into his profound sound 
and well-crafted lyrics back in the mid-1970s 
when he landed in Music City. Thirty years on 
from Guitar Town, Earle leaves listeners with 
some sober second thoughts — literally and 
figuratively. 

Willie Nelson, Miranda Lambert, Johnny 
Bush, and ex-wife Allison Moorer guest on the 
album. Cut in just six days at Austin’s Arlyn 
Studios, So You Wannabe An Outlaw is the first 
record Earle has made in the Music Capital of 
the World. The deluxe version features four 
bonus covers: a remake of Waylon Jennings’s 
anthem Are You Sure Hank Done It This Way, 
Billy Joe Shaver’s Ain't No God in Mexico, 
which Jennings popularized, as well as versions 
of Willie Nelson’s Sister’s Coming Home and 
The Local Memory. The rest of the composi- 
tions range from driving country-rock “turn- 
down-the-top cruising the back roads paying no 
heed to your speed” kind of songs (Lookin’ for 
a Woman) to weepy-eyed ballads (News from 
Colorado), perfect to warm the soul on a cold 
winter’s night. 

In recent interviews, the Earle describes So 
You Wannabe An Outlaw as “the spiritual of 
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philosophical companion to Guitar Town”. One 
wonders what this cryptic phrase really means? 

‘People have paraphrased the fuck out of 
me on that one,” he laughs, when asked for an 
explanation. “At one point, I was just begin- 
ning to write songs and someone asked me 
what my next record might be. I tell people 
that this might have been the record I wrote 
if Jimmy Bovine hadn’t pissed me off after 
Guitar Town.” 

Earle wrote most of this new batch of songs 
during a Guitar Town 30th anniversary tour. 
The musician tested out the tunes during sound 
check and discovered there was a connection, 
leading his muse down a new path. 

“It’s close to what my first record would 
have sounded like if I had recorded it the way I 
wanted to, but by then, when I got to Nashville, 
the inmates were already in charge of the asy- 
lum,” he adds. “There is one particular Waylon 
Jennings record I was listening to and thinking 
about at the time— Honky Tonk Heroes... | 
listened to that record over and over again and 
got more interested in the electric guitar and 
decided to use a 1955 Fender Telecaster for 
most of these songs.” 

A few of the other songs on this record were 
written years earlier with a TV audience in 
mind. Jf Mama Coulda Seen Me First was 
penned for the award-winning show Nashville; 


they used it when T Bone Burnett was the musical director. In the second 
year, when Buddy Miller became the musical director, Earle wrote Lookin’ 
For A Woman, but they didn’t end up using that one in any episodes. 

“Later, I got those two songs out and realized I had been listening to 
Waylon’s Honky Tonk Heroes again.” 


COMPASS 
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new music from 


So You Wannabe An Outlaw is a mix of raucous, rebellious country-rock 
and old-timey ballads. One of the songs that really stands out for Earle is 
Girl On A Mountain. The ballad is a tender and touching love song that 
meanders along slow and steady, driven by simple pickin’, weepy pedal 
steel, with Earle’s weathered voice telling the tale—begging the listener to 
stop and truly listen. 

“One third of that song I wrote with my niece and with my ex-wife Alli- 
son Moorer,” he explains. 

Another pair of easy-listening tunes are News From Colorado and You 
Broke My Heart. Goodbye Michelangelo is an ode to Earle’s recently 


departed friend in song—and in life—Guy Clark. Earle sings: “Goodbye : 4 7 | Sars ANDY IRVINE 
Michelangelo / Ain't no trouble where you go / Ain't no pain to burn you g clap pecul ' 


blind / Just enough to draw the line.” | MIKE MCGOLDRICK 
" ‘ : : ‘ : : . : JOHN DOYLE 

And Earle’s favourite (Firebreak Line) is what he dubs “one of the ee 
simpler ones”. 


“That one is for the firefighters,” he explains. “I think it’s the best folk  - “These men are capable of creating aspark” 


song I ever wrote. It’s just about what some people do for a living and = Rob Adams, Giesgow Held 
blown up to mythic proportions...they are the true heroes.” . - 

When speaking of outlaws in country music and honky-tonk heroes, no 
one epitomizes these fabricated terms more than Willie Nelson. It’s only 
apropos then that Earle enticed his old friend to sing on the title cut. 

“I started to think, ‘What would I call this record and the idea of So 
You Wannabe An Outlaw came to me,” the songwriter explains. “Then I 
thought, ‘Wouldn’t it be cool to get Willie on this?’. I’ve started to go to 
Hawaii at Christmas every year and Willie lives just down road...I ran 
into him while I was thinking about this record and then I wrote the song 
[So You Wannabe An Outlaw] when I got home. When the recording got 
scheduled it was set for December and all the other guest vocals such as 
Miranda Lambert were live, but Willie had already gone to Hawaii, so 


poor me I had to head out to Hawaii to record him.” 
One wonders what it really means to be a music outlaw these days. Has MANE DASE? (on0— 


the definition changed much since when Earle first arrived in Nashville as Nal oe bh ee ees Ae 
. : 2 
a teenager? Not really, according to the Sens walter: “Her songs, singing and solos, much like her demeanor, tend to have an inward-looking 
“Willie was the first person they used to describe the term outlaw coun- elegance to them; they're the outward expressions of a searching mind and alongtime 
try only because he and others like Waylon [Jennings] wanted to make re- dedication to cultivating her craft.” —Jewly Hight, NPR 


cords the way they wanted,” Earle explains. “For some reason, rock artists 


always could do this, but mainstream country artists weren’t slowed.” ‘Mike Barnett is a first-class fiddle player and all-around musician. He’s got the chops and 


; ‘ ; knows how to use them, but he also has something to say, and that's a rare quality in 
One of the things artists—no matter the genre —have always been al- music these days.” -David “Dawg” Grisman ail 


lowed to do is to use their voice to speak to the issues of the day. Through- 
out his career, Earle has never shied away from speaking his mind. It was 
hard for him this time around to bite his tongue and not include some po- 
litical commentary, especially after the unexpected outcome in the recent 
U.S. presidential election. As our conversation came to a close, it was hard 
to not ask him a pointed political question about that five-letter-named 
leader south of us whose surname rhymes with stump. 

“I thought about changing stuff for this record after Trump was elected, 
but the songs were all already written,” he concludes. “I was in Ottawa 
the night of the election. I had already voted and I thought we were going 
to elect the first female president; instead, we elected the first orangutan 
president of the U.S. It’s embarrassing! Just the other day he went in front 
of the United Nations and said that he would wipe North Korea off the 
face of the Earth. Who says that? That’s not the way any president of the 
United States should talk...that is crazy Third World leader talk; it’s scary! 

“I’ve already started writing songs for the next record,” Earle adds. “It Distributed by ©uTSIDE AMAZON.CA / @iTUNES / @ SPOTIFY 


will be more country and quite a bit more political!” 
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Zigue 


A 


Their spirited tradition- 
al and original music 

pushes the boundaries 
of Quebec folk culture. 


7 ith the duo they whimsically call 
Zigue, Quebec-based husband 

5 7 and wife Claude Méthé and Dana 
Whittle embrace traditions much older than 


their origins, but they’re also trying to pull 
the folk “tribe” forward with their new album 
Musique Du Coeur (Music of the Heart). 
“What attracts me most is the individual 
styles of everybody,” Méthé explains. “You 
hear them put their heart into performing 
the songs in a personal way. It’s about the 
individual within the community, like a tribal 
thing. That’s why, much as I’ve always drawn 
influence and had respect for the tradition, I 
feel new tunes are important. That’s how you 
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develop your personal style.” 

“The feeling has to be there,” Whittle offers. 
“T think that’s kind of what we’re about. In 
making this album one thing I realized again, 
even though I’ve made quite a few albums, is 
that it’s always just a snapshot, that moment in 
time, and our music is really live music. You 
don’t play the same lick every time or even put 
tunes together the same way every time. It’s 
always evolving.” 

They spoke recently from their home in 
Ste-Béatrix, QC, (pop. 1,500), some 90 kilo- 
meters north of Montreal, a village that Whittle 
jokes could be “the Nashville of Quebec”. The 
hub of music culture has one of the only col- 
leges left focusing on traditional music and it’s 
centred in Quebec’s Lanaudiére region, which 
has given rise to bands such as La Bottine 
Souriante. 

They also make a distinction between ‘the 
tradition,’ and ‘folk,’ being a contemporary 
outgrowth of that tradition. Either way, Méthé 
and Whittle are doing their part to further the 


culture. Musique Du Coeur was the first album 
to be made in their new basement recording 
studio and they hope to record other artists, 
their contemporaries and the next generation, 
too. 

In some project or other, they have now 
appeared on eight albums together, and even 
more apart. Their vast knowledge of old tunes 
comes through osmosis and research. Méthé 
acknowledges that much of French-Canadian 
music is tied to folk-dance and Celtic traditions 
in Scotland, Ireland, and France’s Brittany 
region, places they tour regularly, but tracing 
that ancestry gets complicated. 

“Sometimes it’s very hard to recognize the 
cultural imprint because you might learn tunes 
from your parents and you don’t know where 
it’s from, like St. Anne’s Reel. Today I’m still 
discovering the French connections and even 
people from my generation don’t know what to 
believe.” 

Making Musique Du Coeur at home with a 
few guests gave way to casual invention. Using 


quirky humour and sensitivity, they tackle 
everything from themes of nature to brain 
surgery, a protest song about banks, even a 
van breakdown song recorded in concert. It’s a 
bilingual album, too, with the two sometimes 
alternating English and French lyrics from one 
line to the next, or singing together, stitching 
together favourite medleys, obviously having 
fun. 

His celebrated violin and mandolin match her 
energetic guitars, bass, percussion, and podo- 
rythmie, or foot percussion, and their singing 
has a spirited sincerity. 

Méthé, 64, was raised in the suburbs of 
Quebec City with a smattering of then-current 
American folk and Gilles Vigneault records 
at home. Growing up in the 1950s, traditional 
sounds in Quebec (like everywhere) were being 
drowned out by rock’n’roll. He took up guitar 
in his teens but it wasn’t until the early 1970s, 
after he met up with guitarist/singer Gervais 
Lessard, that he got serious. 

“T realized that this music had existed every- 
where in Quebec. I was interested in the fiddle 
and mandolin so I taught myself how to play 
by ear. I’m still learning it. People would say 
my source for the fiddle was Aimé Gagnon but 
I also liked Jos Bouchard, so I’m really a mix 
of examples.” 

Lessard and Méthé formed the now-leg- 
endary band Le Réve du Diable (The Devil’s 
Dream) in 1974 to plumb their love of tradi- 
tional sounds, and made their debut recording 
in 1976. Through duo, trio, and quartet formats, 
they wrote new tunes in a trad style, and made 
four records before Méthé left in 1986. The 
much-honoured group is often credited for 
pioneering a folk revival. 

“There was almost no one else doing this. 
Eventually, the music caught on with the 
nationalist movement in Quebec because 
people realized, ‘if we want to be nationalistic 
we have to have the culture that goes with it’. 
There were no festivals then but we would play 
every weekend, often in hotels in the country, 
all over Northern Ontario, New Brunswick, and 
Quebec.” 

Méthé continued on with bands such as 
Manigance and Entourloupe. He was perform- 
ing at a festival in Vermont when he met Dana 
Whittle. 

Whittle, 61, was born in the Boston suburb 
of Acton, MA, studied visual arts in upstate 
New York, and even lived in Georgia most of a 
decade. She took up guitar at six, joining part 
of a family lineage dating back several genera- 
tions including her grandmother, Avilda Moore, 
a singer with the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York who recorded gospel records for the Okeh 
label in the 1920s. 


“We always had a lot of instruments and my 
parents were very into snusic and dance and 
listened to everything,” Whittle remembers, “so 
I played a lot when I was very young.” 

She was touring around New England by age 
12 in a kids’ song group put together with her 
parents’ friends and their children, a supporting 
act to their adult band and dance troupe. She 
sang in the church choir, played in bands in 
high school and college, and was busy com- 
posing tunes from her teens onward, gaining 
experience in swing and blues, then folk and 
bluegrass. After she took up acoustic bass 
she came to see herself as “a bass player who 
happens to play guitar”. 

After leaving Georgia for Vermont in the 
mid-1980s, Whittle connected up with New 
England’s folk scene, playing backup guitar for 
Elizabeth von Trapp (granddaughter of Maria), 
among others. She had been playing standup 
bass onstage and on record in a bluegrass duo 
with Franco-American singer Martha Pellerin 
for several years when she met Claude Méthé. 

When they first met up at a folk fest in 
Vermont in 1991, both Méthé and Whittle were 
in other relationships but something clicked. 
By 1993, they were married. Méthé moved to 
Vermont for three years, they formed the band 
Dentdelion (Lion Tooth), and had two children 
who later joined in the music, but he missed 
Quebec culture too much. Everyone moved 
north to Ste-Béatrix in 1996. 

Early on, Whittle faced a bit of culture shock, 
less from being anglophone and American and 
more from being female in a male-dominated 
music culture. 

“There are very few women on the trad 
scene, of my generation, and almost no one 
who played guitar accompanist. You really 
have to work hard to get your place. There are 
more women in the folk culture in the U.S. 
and there’s more open-mindedness about folk 
music in France.” 

After starting out as a duo (pre-Dentdelion), 
they returned to the duo form several years ago 


Claude Meéthé and Dana Whittle 


—, 


and adopted the name Zigue, but Méthé allows 
you could see Zigue as Dentdelion without the 
kids. Flautist Denise Levac, also from Dentde- 
lion, is a guest on Musique Du Coeur and still 
works with Whittle and Méthé in Trio Mil (or 
Grain). 

Whittle sees Zigue mostly as their outlet for 
new original songs. 

“My songs take it in a bit of a different 
direction. We’ve gotten a little bit more folk- 
trad than trad-folk, but Claude’s playing style 
still keeps it grounded in the tradition. He’s 
the most amazing composer, too, and a lot of 
people play his tunes.” 

He also took a relaxed approach to “re-com- 
posing” some traditional songs for the album. 

“Sometimes I changed the words, or added a 
verse, or even changed the melody a little.” 

Zigue actually enjoys greater opportunities 
in Scotland, Brittany, and elsewhere in Europe, 
and holds workshops in New England. Many 
folk fans assume a rich music culture lives on 
in Quebec today, but from Méthé’s angle that’s 
“more of a perception” than reality. 

“We live in a special pocket of Quebec. 
Groups like Le Vent Du Nord or my friends 
in De Temps Antan play in France, they play 
everywhere, but they hardly play here and you 
don’t hear it on commercial radio or much on 
Radio Canada. There are hundreds of people 
doing it but it’s a marginal part of the big 
picture.” 

He is happy with the folk jam scene for 
young musicians but “we still have to work on 
things.” 

They share great hope in the next generation. 
Following their upbringing in Dentdelion, 
Vermont-born daughter Béatrix Méthé is lead 
singer, alongside (Denise Levac’s son) Colin 
Savoie-Levac, of the acclaimed, mostly female 
Montreal pop-folk band Les Poules Et Colin 
(The Hens and Colin). 

“Tt’s still trad,” Whittle underlines. “They do 
their research.” 
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Sultans of String 


Never constrained by 
convention, this quintet 
delightfully mash-up 
world seasonal music. 


~ 


ike a heaping turkey dinner with all 
the trimmings, the Sultans of Strings’ 


4 new album, Christmas Caravan, 
almost wound up being too much of a good 
thing. 

The Canadian quintet— much loved for their 
exuberant adventures in world music — decided 
a couple of years ago to put together an album 
of Christmas tunes based on band members’ 
wish lists of guest artists. 

Hatched over beer and sketched out on paper 
napkins, the idea was initially slow to gain 
traction and then abruptly took off, according 
to the Sultans’ co-founder and violinist, Chris 
McKhool. 

“You have to get through many layers of 
management to get to the artists, and we didn’t 
know who we’d been able to bring on board. A 
bunch of them came in at the last minute. We 
had no intention of doing an 18-song album 
that goes right up to the physical limit of 
how long a CD will last (to be playable on all 
equipment).” 
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What they got in the end is terrific, and the 
album has a timeless inclusiveness that makes 
it great listening in almost any season. 

The CD’s reach is, like the music of the Sul- 
tans, generous and often surprising. 

The opening track Turkish Greensleeves, for 
instance, features the Turkish string ensemble 
Giindem Yayli Grubu with a string arrangement 
by that band’s Kadir Okyay. 

“We sent them the mp3 through Facebook, 
and they did the charting and recording there. 
We called it Turkish Greensleeves because 
those strings were done in Istanbul,” says 
McKhool. 

While Greensleeves and many other tracks 
are instrumentals, there’s no shortage of songs 
with lyrics. They include the McKhool compo- 
sition Sing for Kwanzaa with words in both En- 
glish and the Bantu language Duala. The tune 
features the renown jazz bassist Richard Bona, 
who also wrote and sings the Duala portions, 
and the Sudanese-born Torontonian Waleed 
Abdulhamid, who sings the English sections. 

Christmas Caravan, in other words, is a 
mash-up in classic Sultans fashion. 

Never ones to be constrained by convention 
or even the season, the Sultans, like most artists 
recording Christmas music, did not actually 
make the album during the Christmas period. 

Laying down Yuletide tracks at other times of 
the year wasn’t an issue, according to founding 
member and guitarist Kevin Laliberté. “Lots of 


rum and eggnog,” he jokes. “In the middle of 
summer, you just have to make sure you don’t 
leave it in the back seat of the car.” 

Laliberté’s hand can be found in, among other 
tracks, The Little Swallow. Known as Shche- 
dryk in its original Ukrainian form, the New 
Year’s carol has been arranged for the album 
by Laliberté and McKhool, and features the 
guesting City of Prague Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. 

As swooping and restless as the wonderful 
little bird for which it’s named, the song is “a 
bit of a fasten-your-seatbelt tune,” says Lalib- 
erté. “It’s high energy and lots of fun (to play).” 

The number is another mash-up, this time 
with the Sultans’ own song A/ Vuelo and with 
bits of other tunes, including God Rest Ye Mer- 
ry, Gentlemen thrown in for good measure. 

Switching seasonal metaphors, Laliberté 
says, “There’s little Easter eggs throughout 
the album. It’s a little game we play to amuse 
ourselves.” 

That kind of musical hide-and-seek typifies 
the sensibility of band, which spots connec- 
tions between different musical traditions and 
genres that most of us would never think of but 
which make immediate sense when brought 
to our attention. The connections afford band 
members not just aesthetic delight but embody 
the Sultans’ deep, collective belief in the inter- 
connectivity of all cultures even as it honours 
cultural differences. 


That approach has propelled the band since it formed a decade ago, 
leading to a string of fine albums and industry awards including the 2016 
Canadian Folk Music Award as World Group of the Year for the album 
Subcontinental Drift. 

They’re also regulars on the North American and U.K. tour circuits. 
The Sultans’ latest record features plenty of well-known tunes, albeit 
with a twist. Silent Night, for example, includes France’s David Charrier 
on the hang drum, a UFO-shaped Swedish invention that adds a buoyant, 

airy note to the traditional carol. 

“It’s a really beautiful arrangement,” says Sultans guitarist Eddie Paton 
of the instrumental track. “I imagine the audience singing along in their 
heads.” 

The well-known Huron Carol, on the other hand, comes laden with 
potential issues. Written circa 1643 by the French Jesuit missionary Saint 
Jean de Brébeuf, who taught Christianity to the Huron-Wendat people 
in Ontario, the song risks calling up images of Europeans’ destructive 
colonial incursion into the New World. 

There was discussion in the band about whether to include the song, 
says McKhool, but they decided to plough ahead, using a new version 
McKhool created from a direct transliteration of the original lyrics and 
inviting First Nations country/blues artist Crystal Shawanda to sing it. 

The resulting song is different from the one many of us learned in 
school, he says. That version was an “over-romanticized vision of Ab- 
original life and completely missed the beauty of the song.” 

The Huron Carol, he continues, “is part of the Canadian canon and 
has a deep history. I hope people will go a little deeper into that history 
instead of ignoring the song. It’s a teachable moment.” 

Sticking with the Canadian canon, the album also includes Leonard 
Cohen’s much-loved and covered Hallelujah. 


Sultans WF Strings ri 


Guest artist Rebecca Campbell sings the song, which Sultans bassist 
Drew Birston calls “one of my favourites. That song represents a nice 
picture of the Sultans sound...it’s a really building song, a nice crescen- 
do-ing piece.” 

Campbell says she’s had her issues with the song. “There are a lot of 
versions that misinterpret or romanticize it. It took some convincing to 
get me to actually sing it.” 

However, “This version has a joyful and transcendent build to it that 
allows the aspirational quality of the lyrics to come through. I think he’s 
saying we never quite get there, we miss steps along the way, we screw 
up the plan. 

“There are those songs that are perfect, crystalline gems that don’t have 
any extraneous elements, that just work. This is one of them.” 
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One of gospel’s hottest 
groups, these siblings 

live on the other side of 
the blues. 


>, 


Ry °Y ashville native Ann McCrary is on 
%,/ the phone from the relative far north 
A. “% (Grande Prairie, AB) in mid-August, 

and finding the weather a tad on the cool side. 

Bugs and forest fire smoke weren’t mentioned. 
Not that she’s complaining. In fact, well into 

her sixties, she loves her life —the touring life 

of a working musician, with its endless vicissi- 
tudes and daily dross. 

“T love it. I get home for a day or two, and 
then get restless. I need to get moving again. 
And I think my sisters are like that now, too. I 
believe the Lord has given us the stamina.” 

And that love is returned. With her siblings 
Alfreda, Regina, and Deborah, The McCrary 
Sisters are enjoying unprecedented popularity 
as one of the hottest gospel acts on the planet. 
The G word is certainly appropriate in this 
case, as there are rock-solid spiritual underpin- 
nings here, with the genetics and pedigree to 
match. 

The Sisters’ father was the Rev. Samuel 
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McCrary, who led the congregation of St. Mark 
Missionary Baptist Church in the Tennessee 
capital for years. As if that alone weren’t 


inspirational enough, the patriarch was also 

a member of Grammy winners The Fairfield 
Four, the legendary (95 years and still running) 
vocal quartet. Their influence over many itera- 
tions has stretched far beyond the gospel genre 
(say, from John Fogerty to Vince Gill to Sam 
Cooke), lately designated as National Heritage 
Fellows. 

The McCrary Sisters have followed in 
those deep footsteps in their own fashion. For 
although they can definitely rock traditional, 
Hammond B3, tambourine-shaking, get-up- 
and-testify gospel with the best of them, they 
bring to the table diverse musical interests. And 
unlike the majority of gospel acts, they also 
write their own songs. 

Check out their infectious new live album 
(McCrary Sisters: Live) and you'll immediate- 
ly pick up on the different musical passions of 
each sister, as they and a crack band confi- 
dently move across blues, gospel, Caribbean, 
Afro-beat, R&B, rock, pop, and beyond. 

“We're really proud of this one,” enthuses 
Ann over the line. “People are always telling 
us they love our live performances best, so here 
it is. And I think it does capture the essence 
of what we do. We recorded it at home in 


Nashville in a club, in front of an audience that 
knows us. We wanted them to have fun, not be 
uptight.” 

It’s not surprising that church and family 
were paramount over Ann’s childhood. And 
travelling musicians, too. 

“It was a very family-oriented household, 
that’s for sure. Our grandparents lived with 
us, too, so it was a big family full of love and 
laughter, and full of faith. My father hurt his 
back and was bedridden. I was little, but I 
remember him in his bedroom. But evangelists 
came to the house, laid on their hands, and he 
was healed. He started doing sit-ups, it was so 
joyful. And from that experience he became a 
pastor and served in the church for 35 years. 

“Of course, there was music around, and we 
sisters just naturally were singing together at 
home. For a while, as kids, we assumed every- 
body could do that. But going to church and 
hearing different choirs, we noticed that, well, 
not everyone could sing! So we had to hold in 
the laughing or we’d get in trouble. We began 
going round and round as a game, each of us 
trying to sing off-key. It was hilarious.” 

Singing sharp or flat is not in the cards these 
days, as the sisters are living proof of tight 
family harmonies, perfected over the decades. 
And while Nashville remains hometown, it’s 
changed a lot over the years. For the better, 


mostly. 

“I mean, I love the place, but my eyes have 
always been wide open. A lot of the singers 
who stayed in our house back when did so 
because they weren’t allowed at hotels. I had a 


good friend who was hanged, and that really af- 


fected me. My brothers were in for abuse, too. 
You grow up with this fear. But we were raised 
not to hate. I was too young to march with Dr. 


King, but we were, of course, inspired by him.” 


Which brought us to “Charlottesville,” as the 
foul rally and its vile Trumpian response will 
forever be known. That happened a couple of 
days before we talked. 

“My sisters and I just shake our heads, it 
made us so sad. We think of our grandchil- 
dren—surely they won’t have to go through 
this fear again? You know that there are those 
hating kind of people around, I’m not naive or 
crazy. But they were underground. To see them 
proudly marching—we just never thought we 
would see that again. It seems like at the top 
they have been given permission to do that. 
But they are in the minority, and we pray that it 
stays like that. People might as well get over it. 
Not like it, you understand, but get over it and 
not let hate into your heart.” 

While the Sisters onstage reflect a wide range 


Regina, Alfreda, Deborah and Ann McCrary 


of musical influences, the bedrock gospel foun- 
dation remains. 

“Yes, we see what we do as a ministry, and 
you can find it in our songs. We are not there 
to preach, but to give you something to think 
about, something to hold on to. As sisters, 
we have been on different journeys, and that 
affects the music in the songs we write. But if 
you look to the lyrics, you’ll find a common 
message. You can be dancing to a song about 
Jesus. God is the author of everything, and God 


is not a boring God. He loves the differences. 
There is the blues, and then there is the other 
side of the blues. That’s where we live.” 

I ask what Ann and her sisters like to leave an 
audience with. 

‘““We just want people to take away happiness, 
to have hope, to know that they are loved. 
You can choose to find love and happiness. If 
we could just learn to grab hold of laughter, 
joy, and love, we could eliminate a lot of the 
problems...” 


== Booking 2018-19 now! 
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His imagery is odd, gro- 
tesque, bizarre, dark, 
and ugly. He also has a 
knack for a sly lyric. 

By Eric Volmers 


n Geoff Berner’s new album, 


) Canadiana Grotesquica, there is a 

7 song about vocalists from the Great 
White North who adopt an inauthentic country 
twang when singing. 

The Vancouver singer/songwriter calls this 
habit, and the song, Phoney Drawl. Taking on 
his own exaggerated drawl, Berner croons: 
“Like a broken tape recorder, or some kind of 
brain disorder / Nothin’ I do can shake this 
phoney drawl.” 

Anyone who has attended afternoon jams or 
open-mic sessions will recognize this as a fairly 
widespread practice among a certain strain of 
singer/songwriter in this country. 

“It’s about a cultural phenomenon in Canada 
where we have a feeling that our way of being 
isn’t good enough, that we should either be 
singing in a phoney American accent or a 
phoney English accent,” says Berner, in an 
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interview from his home in Vancouver. “You 
hear that a lot.” 

It fits nicely into Berner’s definition of Cana- 
diana Grotesquica, being that it’s a phenom- 
enon that seems both deeply Canadian and, 
according to Berner, if not outright grotesque 
then certainly “a bit sad”’. 

The new album, which Berner calls a “bus- 
man’s holiday” from his ongoing exploration of 
the punk/klezmer hybrid he has been perfecting 
since 2005’s Whisky Rabbi, is a collection of 
10 songs that reflect the accordion-wielding 
songwriter, author (his second novel, The 
Fiddler Is A Good Woman, was also released 
this year in conjunction with the album) and 
political activist’s view of his home country in 
all its contradictions: the good, the bad, and the 
ugly. 

Some of the songs are relatively new while 
others have been occupying the outer reaches 
of Berner’s set lists for years, orphans of the 
singer/songwriter variety that didn’t really fit 
into his punk/klezmer vibe but have proven 
popular with audiences. 

“A lot of my imagery is kind of grotesque, 
dark, or odd; bizarre, ugly sometimes,” Berner 
says. “So the Grotesquica part comes from 
that. But also, the original word means from 


the grotto, and refers to these strange masks 
that were pulled up by early archeologists 

in Europe. They found these old, disturbing 
masks and other artifacts. So grotesque refers 
to the sort of uncanny object that you haul up 
from an almost-forgotten past. It’s supposed to 
have both meanings.” 

Grotesque may not be the first word that 
springs to mind when hearing these songs 
but more than a few are dark and irreverent. 

If anything, the nine originals on Canadiana 
Grotesquica—which also includes a haunting 
and lush cover of friend and frequent tour part- 
ner Rae Spoon’s living-in-Calgary lament My 
Heart Is A Piece Of Garbage. Fight! Seagulls 
Fight! —showcase his deft hand with melody 
and sly wordplay, which can occasionally get 
overlooked when wrapped in his trademark 
punk/klezmer grooves. 

To say the songs are simple or straightfor- 
ward, though, doesn’t really do them justice 
either. But Berner did adopt more of a singer/ 
songwriter vibe for the album. While he didn’t 
put down his accordion, he did enlist guitarist/ 
producer Paul Rigby, a neighbour of Berner’s 
whose work with Carolyn Mark and Neko Case 
he admires, to produce. 

“I just made a decision to trust Paul Rigby 


“The whole point of my shows is that it’s a 
fun drinking, shouting, singing party.” 


right off the bat,” Berner says. “A lot of the arrangement ideas were 
largely his. Rigby is just the guy who I always thought of to do this kind 
of a record with.” 

Berner and Rigby recorded in Vancouver’s Afterlife Studios, which 
takes up some of the space once occupied by the iconic Mushroom 
Studio. To fill out the arrangements, Berner enlisted longtime collabo- 
rators such as percussionist Wayne Adams and violinist and former Po’ 
Girl Diona Davies, while Ford Pier was brought in to play piano and 
keyboards, Keith Rose on bass, and Frazey Ford and Carolyn Mark to 
provide backup vocals. 

The songs boast a variety of tones, from the acoustic-pop of the sly love 
song Trick You to the loping country-roots of The Ghost of Terry Fox (Is 
Looking Down on Me Tonight) and Don’t Play Cards for Money with 
Corby Lund to the wry Super Subtle Folk Song, which recalls the early 
work of Cracker and, lyrically, is anything but subtle. 

Gino Odjick, Berner’s heartfelt tribute to the former Canucks enforcer, 
has proven popular on YouTube. Odjick himself has reportedly given it 
his thumbs up. 

Berner wrote the song eight years ago at the behest of Dave Bidini as 
part of the Stolen From a Hockey Card concert the former Rheostatic 
organized for CBC’s Hockey Day in Canada. Alongside Sarah Harmer 
and The Weakerthans’ John K. Samson, among others, Berner was asked 
to write a song about a hockey player for the event. 

“T really wasn’t watching hockey anymore when I answered the call,” 
Berner says. “(Odjick) was on the last version of the Canucks that I 
followed in any way and he was an extraordinary figure. Most enforcers, 
the guys who do the fighting on the ice, are not the popular guy. They 
are kind of like the heel in the wrestling game or whatever. But Gino 
Odjick was a hero. People loved him. People would chant his name as he 
came onto the ice. There was something about the way he was on the ice 
and the way he behaved off the ice, too, that made him a very admirable 
character. He was the only guy I could think of who I really wanted to 
write about.” 

Berner shows genuine affection when writing about Odjick, and other 
characters such as Alberta country singer Corb Lund. On the other hand, 
he turns up the political commentary on Super Subtle Folk Song, which 
blasts our stubborn insistence on increasing oil production despite clear 
signs of a damaged environment. 

Confrontational political songs are hardly new territory for the singer. 
His repertoire includes Daloy Polizei, a live favourite about police brutal- 
ity that cheerfully encourages audiences to sing along to the hook “fuck 
the police!”’. Official Theme Song For The 2010 Vancouver Whistler 
Olympic Games (The Dead Children Were Worth It!), which he wrote in 
2008, criticized his hometown’s extravagant spending for the Olympics 
while referencing the closure of the coroner’s office that investigated 
children’s deaths in British Columbia. 

“Tt starts with jokes and then sort of suckers you in,” says Berner about 
Super Subtle Folk Song and his approach to political songwriting in gen- 
eral. “I think you’re supposed to be entertaining, first. Otherwise, if I’m 
just yelling a bunch of slogans at people, it’s going to be hard to get them 
to buy a ticket next time. It’s the whole point of my shows is that it’s a 
fun drinking, shouting, singing party. But I don’t leave the politics out of 
it. After awhile, you notice, ‘Gee, everything around me is on fire right 
now, just like last summer’. If you’re just not going to write about that, 
you’re not much of an artist because you are leaving out a huge chunk of 


what’s going on around you.” 
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Nitty Gritty 


Venerable Americana 
pioneers recall the cele- 
brated triple album that 
gilded their careers. 

By Mike Sadava 


“t’s been 50 years since the Nitty Gritty 
Dirt Band started on their long journey 
.through folk, country, bluegrass, and 
rock music, to be among the forefathers of 
what has become known as Americana. 

Starting as a jug band, they went electric, 
then back to being acoustic; had a myriad of 
lineup changes and recorded numerous hits on 
country radio, all without forgetting their roots 
in the American folk tradition. 


They have collaborated with everyone from 
Johnny Cash to Tom Petty to Steve Martin, 
putting out dozens of albums full of hits such 
as An American Dream and their version of 
Mr. Bojangles, while generations of youngsters 
learned line dancing in phys-ed class to the 
tune of Cadillac Ranch. On the heels of last 
year’s CD/DVD live album from the Ryman 
to mark 50 years as a band, they have just 
released a new greatest hits album named for 
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their biggest ear worm, Fishin’ in the Dark. 

But their most influential record, the one 
that will be remembered for many decades to 
come, happened early in their career and was 
a detour from the California country-rock road 
they had been travelling. The 1972 triple album 
Will The Circle Be Unbroken was a collabo- 
ration with many of the founders of bluegrass 
and country music, including Earl Scruggs, 
Mother Maybelle Carter, Doc Watson, Roy 
Acuff, Jimmy Martin, and the list goes on. The 
unlikely combination of these long-haired boys 
from Long Beach with the elder statesmen of 
Appalachian music resulted in an incredibly 
influential album, one that brought traditional 
songs such as Nine Pound Hammer and I Saw 
the Light to the ears of millions. 

On the phone from Winnipeg during a 17-day 
fall tour on both sides of the border, guitarist 
Jeff Hanna says the seeds of The Circle were 
sown after Earl Scruggs brought his family 
to see the band at a gig in Nashville. One of 
the tracks on their breakthrough album, Uncle 
Charlie & his Dog Teddy, included a Scruggs 
banjo instrumental and he loved it. He came 
backstage to chat after the show. “Earl said in 
passing: ‘I’d like to do some recording with 
you boys some time’.” 

Months later, they went to see The Earl 


Scruggs Review in Boulder, CO, and, driving 
Scruggs back to his hotel, he agreed to the 
idea of recording an album. A week later, Doc 
Watson was playing at the same club, and 
with Scruggs on board, he signed on—and the 
project started to snowball. Merle Travis soon 
agreed, and the other legends followed, as 
well as Scruggs’s sons Gary and Randy, and a 
then-unknown fiddle player, Vassar Clements. 
“We got turned down by Bill Monroe. He 
didn’t think his fans would understand him 
working with a bunch of long-haired hippies.” 
The recording process itself in Nashville was 
a bit of a miracle. They finished 36 tracks in six 
days, all played, recorded, and mixed live, di- 
rect to two-track tape in those analogue days. If 
one musician misplayed, the whole thing had to 
be redone, but Hanna says a lot of tracks were 
done in one or two takes. Much of the banter 
between tracks was also recorded, and you can 
hear Roy Acuff saying it’s best to nail it on the 
first try as you lose vocal power each time you 
sing the same song. 
“These guys were brilliant musicians, and 
we had to step up our game. We kind of played 
over our heads for six days.” 
It must have been a sight to behold, these 
long-hairs in their early 20s in the studio with 
short-haired folks in their 50s and 60s wearing 


straight ties, but the cultural divide disappeared 
as soon as they started playing together, Hanna 
says. “It was all about the music, that universal 
language.” 

The young Californians had long earned 
their roots credibility. They cut their teeth on 
folk music as teenagers— while their buddies 
were forming rock bands, they were learning 
old Carter Family songs and playing jug band 
music. That foundation always has been vital 
for their music, even when they were playing 
big hits on country radio. 

“The Circle was a sidetrack from a commer- 
cial point of view. It was a few years before we 
got back on the charts, but in retrospect, who 
gives a shit?” 

They had resisted a second Circle album, 
but in 1989 Johnny Cash, who happened to be 
Mother Maybelle’s son-in-law, talked them 
into recording a second one with some of 
the same players, as well as Cash, Emmylou 
Harris, Ricky Skaggs, and others. The huge list 
of performers on Volume III in 2002 included 
Tom Petty, Alison Krauss, and Taj Mahal, and 
all three have been well-received by musicians 
and critics alike. 

While there have been comings and goings 
(including Jackson Browne and Bernie Leadon 
in earlier incarnations), Hanna, John McEuen, 
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Bob Carpenter, and Jimmie Fadden have been 
at the heart of NGDB for much of the past five 
decades. 

Hanna, who with Fadden, has been a member 
for every minute of the band’s existence, 
doesn’t really know the secret to keeping a 
band together for 50 years, but they all get 
along, have a steady fan base of “Dirt Heads” 
who have stuck with them for decades, and 
some plain old luck, including getting signed 
when they were teenagers. 

“We got to a point about 15 years ago when 
we looked at each other and said: ‘We’re so 
lucky to be able to do this. We have a job we 
love. Why would we stop doing this?’” 

They’re all about 70, but the NGDB still does 
about 65 shows a year, which means they’ re 
away from home in Nashville for about 100 
days. “We don’t hit like we did when we were 
kids. ...We’re not in our 20s, so we don’t spend 
as much time in the bar.” Proper sleep, eating 
well, and just pacing yourself all help a lot. 
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Kevin Breit 


Hanna can’t say enough about the support of 
Canadians and the influence that Canadian art- 
ists have had on the NGDB. Not surprisingly, 
he holds The Band as the pinnacle. But he has 
also been a big fan of Ian Tyson since he was 
with Sylvia, and counts sharing the stage with 
Tyson last year as a great thrill. 

He recalls being on a plane next to a family 
of five, and the father said: “You play with the 
Nitty Gritty Dirt Band.” 

“How did you know?” 

“We’re from Canada.” 

On the way off the plane, the man’s wife 
thanked him for singing Cadillac Ranch, which 
was actually written by Bruce Springsteen. 
She learned to line dance to it and is now 
teaching the next generation the steps in the 
dance that has become inseparable from the 
song, specifically in Canada. 

While the band does The Ranch only rarely 
during American shows, “we do Cadillac 


Ranch every night we’re in Canada.” 


Johnny Goldtooth and The Chevy Casanovas 


Kevin Breit is a master guitarist who has recorded 
with the likes of Norah Jones, Taj Mahal, Rosanne 
Cash, k.d. lang, Cassandra Wilson and Hugh Laurie. 
With unmatched artistic vision, Kevin created the joyful 
and whimsical Johnny Goldtooth and The Chevy Casanovas as 


a guitar-driven musical journey through twang genius. 
co) 4 } (o) ood 


FACTOR 


Government 


Meet Johnny: http://bit.ly/MeetJohnnyGoldtooth 


CANADA'S ROOTS, ROCK, COUNTRY, FOLK & BLUES LABEL 


Mboertos 


This project has been made possible in i+l 

part by the Government of Canada. 

Ce projet a été rendu possible en partie a | 4 a a 
grace au gouvernement du Canada 
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The late Oliver Schroer 
recorded his last al- 
bum in churches along 
Spain’s Camino de San- 
tiago trail. Peter Coff- 

» took his camera. 


couple of years before he was 

diagnosed with the leukemia that 

ultimately claimed him, fiddler 
Oliver Schroer went on what he called “the 
longest walk of my life.” Over two months, 
he walked 1,000 kilometres along the ancient 
Camino de Santiago, composing and recording 
solo violin pieces along the way. The result was 
the critically acclaimed CD Camino released 
by Borealis Records. I walked every step of 
the way with Oliver, taking photos and writing 
notes in my journal. These journal entries, ex- 
cerpted from my new book Camino, tells some 
of the story of how that iconic album was born. 

Conques, May 6, 2004: A tired, lanky 

pilgrim in muddy boots strides in through the 
west door of the 12th-century church. He pulls 
a violin out of his backpack, gently disentan- 
gling it from the yards of sleeping bag, socks, 
and underwear that have protected it from the 
wear and tear of the road. It seems hopelessly 
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small in his large hands, in this huge building. 
He steps toward the altar, pauses, and begins 
playing a song called A Million Stars—and I 
realize that, at last, the Abbey Church of Con- 
ques has met its match. 

The music is liquid. It crashes against the 
stones, changes course, sprays everything in 
sight, like a river storming down a mountain. 
Then the river becomes a gentle stream, caress- 
ing the surfaces of walls, columns, and ears. It 
is always in motion, seeking spaces to fill, leap- 
ing ahead to see what will happen next. The vi- 
olin sings, the stones sing back. The notes and 
the space embrace as if they have been waiting 
for this meeting all their lives. The man stops 
playing, but the notes keep going, unwilling to 
give this moment up. 

May 19: Church of St-Pierre, Moissac. 
Works of medieval imagination and inspiration 
surround us. Kings and holy men gaze down 
from windows and walls, twisting marble mon- 
sters snap at one another’s heels in the cloister. 
They enact their centuries-old dramas oblivious 
to the fleeting presence of mortals. Then the big 
man with the small fiddle begins to play. For a 
few moments, the glass saints, the stone beasts, 
and the painted kings all pause to listen. 

May 26: Church of St-Luperc, Eauze. I hear 
the resonance of ancient spaces in the music. 
But we are spending our days walking, and 
I can hear that, too. I hear mountains, rivers, 


rocky cliffs, and open spaces. I hear the sun on 
my face and cobblestones under my feet. I hear 
the wonder—and the struggle—of getting to 
know the Earth one step at a time. 

We are walking and talking, and Oliver tells 
me that the song A Million Stars isn’t going to 
be on the new CD. Why not? Because the orig- 
inal is too recent; he doesn’t want the Camino 
CD to compete with it; doesn’t want to create 
any possibility of confusion between the two 
CDs. It’s a marketing decision. 

I am crushed. You know, I say calmly, it 
might be a good thing to have A Million Stars 
on the new CD after all; this CD may have 
a different audience; having some common 
content with your most recent release might 
be a good thing.... But building business cases 
is not my strong suit, and I soon blurt out the 
truth—that A Million Stars is the song of the 
pilgrimage for me; that it expresses the very 
best of the reasons why I am doing this; that if 
great cathedrals were music, that song is what 
they’d sound like; that A Million Stars is the 
tune I hear in my head as I drift off to sleep at 
night and as I wake up in the morning; that if 
you don’t include it, I might as well leap off 
one of these lovely, tall, silver cliffs into the 
river, and take your darn fiddle with me. 

Oliver looks shocked, and says nothing. 

I drift back to our companions. “He’s think- 
ing about it,” I tell them. 


May 29: Church of St-Quitterie, Air- 
sur-l’ Adour. We wander up the hill to 
the old church in search of a recording 
venue. We descend a flight of steps to 
get to floor level. Oliver lifts up his 

violin and plays a note. The space 

shimmers. We excitedly unpack the 

DAT, the microphone, and the con- 

necting bits and pieces that string the system together. The 


record light glows, and Oliver starts playing. In no time at all, a sourpuss 
employee arrives and informs us that we are supposed to have paid to be 
in that space, and that a tour group is due momentarily, and that Oliver 
can play a little bit, but only between tours and he’d better keep the noise 
down. 


The beautiful moment is smashed and Oli is mighty cranky about it. A 
lone visitor— another pilgrim— peers down at us and gestures his deep 
disappointment; he really wanted to hear some music. Oliver looks at 
him, and after a moment, seems to decide to give his fellow pilgrim a 
present. He lifts the violin back to his chin and begins to play. The music 
is achingly lovely; it twists and turns and carries me away as only an 
Olitune can. And then it seems to give me a wink, as if to say, “we’ve 
met before, remember?” And I realize that we have—this is a familiar 
melody, but it’s being played sideways. It’s a tune that I know and love, 
a tune that has walked every step of the Camino with me, but that I am 
now hearing for the very first time. 

And then I realize what’s happening. I am getting my wish. I am wit- 
nessing the birth of a new star—a new million stars. And these stars will 
be on the CD. 

Next morning, we are back to walking and talking. And I am more 
in awe than ever of this thing we are doing—this Camino thing —and 
how it can be so stingy and grumpy one moment and so giving the next. 


lis Oliver Schroer on the 
_ Camino de-Santiago trail. 
* All Photos:by-Peter Coffman 


Could it be, I wonder, that every time something is taken away, some- 
thing else is given? 


Peter Coffman’s new book, Camino (Wintergreen Studios Press) 
includes a download of four previously unreleased tracks from Oliver’s 
Camino recordings. 
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He draws rave reviews 
for the well-honed 
songs he crafts. And 
then there’s his day job. 


A during a chunk of his musical career 
4. J&with Paul Simon, while blues legend 
Albert King operated a bulldozer and worked 
a series of other construction jobs into middle 
age. 

La Glace, Alberta’s Matt Patershuk works for 
a bridge building company during weekdays, 
leaving evenings open to write and perform 
his original roots music. If the comparison 
seems risible, consider that most musicians 
through history have been amateurs, with only 
a few managing to make the leap into full 
time playing, often after years of scrabbling to 
make a living in their preferred field. Thing is, 
Patershuk is somewhat indifferent to the idea of 
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music as a way of life. 

“Tt’s not such a bad thing to have a foot in 
both worlds,” the singer-songwriter muses over 
the phone from his desk job in Northern Alber- 
ta. “Creating any art can be a bit of a navel gaz- 
ing enterprise, and sometimes you need another 
perspective to keep things healthy. I mean, look 
at King; he drove CATS until he was 45, and it 
didn’t seem to hurt him too much.” 

Bringing Albert King into the conversation 
makes sense for the purposes of this article, 
as Patershuk, a man who readily acknowledg- 
es his fixation on folkies as Guy Clark and 
John Prine, has recently been taking a turn 
towards the blues. You can hear it all over his 
latest release, Same As I Ever Have Been, his 
third record with producer and guitarist Steve 
Dawson and the first to see him loosening 
up stylistically. Hooking up with Dawson at 
Bryan Adams’ Warehouse Studio, Patershuk 
surrounded himself with such heavy players as 
drummer Jay Bellerose (sideman for T-Bone 
Burnett, Elton John, Joe Henry, and Robert 
Plant), John Reischman (mandolin), Ana Egge 


(vocals), Chris Gestrin (keyboards), and bassist 
Jeremy Holmes. 

The results speak for themselves as Pat- 
ershuk wraps plain spoken vocals against 
such blues-inflected tracks as the horn-dotted 
Sometimes You’ve Got to do Bad Things to do 
Good, or the greasy Cheap Guitar. Tales of 
blue collar lives (Blank Pages and Lost Wages) 
butt up against unblinking character portraits 
(Memory and the First Law of Thermodynam- 
ics), country folds into blues and then into folk 
as genres dissolve into one another. Listening 
to the record you wonder why Patershuk took 
so long to let himself experiment. 

“It was Steve that encouraged me,” Patershuk 
admits. “He knows that I like a lot of different 
music, so he pushed me to start writing blues 
tunes. Over the years he’s really influenced me 
to open up to different musical possibilities. To 
me it feels like there’s a partnership in what we 
do, and how we work on my songs.” 

Patershuk is also quick to pay respects to the 
assembled musicians on Same As I Ever Have 
Been. 


“Jay (Bellerose) was really important to the process; he added a spir- 
ited creativity and different musical feel to the sessions. All of the mu- 
sicians were important, actually.” He laughs. “I know that I’m nowhere 
near as gifted as any of them, and it’s hard to not to feel inadequate 
around players like that, but I made a conscious effort to try and act like 
that wasn’t the case. I faked being confident, but the truth is that none 
of them looked down on me for my lack of musicianship. At that level 
I think most musicians tend to be very committed to the project; that’s 
why they’re there.” 

The same goes for Dawson, who Patershuk sees as a collaborator who 
carefully nudges him along through the process, helping to streamline 
and clarify while not overstepping. The two have been slowly building 
their relationship since 2013’s Outside the Lights of Town, with Dawson 
inviting Patershuk onboard of his Black Hen music roster for 2015’s J 
Was So Fond of You. 

“There’s a level of trust and friendship that we’ ve got now. It helps 
that he’s there, because in the short time that we’re recording we’ll be 
able to take care of the odd variables and problems that crop up. He’s 
not a control freak, either; what he’s good at is creating conditions for 
people to be creative. He’s also great at picking the right people and 
giving them direction on the fly, while also giving them lots of room to 
do their own thing.” 

He’s also adept at giving succinct advice on the hard calls when nec- 
essary. 

“Normally he doesn’t really mess with my lyrics, but on the song 
Atlas, which is on the new album, I was worried about a line that had an 
expletive in it. He said that if I was going to say it I needed to own it; I 
elected to say it.” 

Patershuk won’t be booking a heavy touring schedule across the 
country anytime soon. He’s established a comfortable life up north that 
allows him to perform on weekends, and a vantage point from which to 
craft his well-honed songs at his own pace. Rave record reviews from 
the likes of No Depression and American Roots magazine might warm 
the ego, but they don’t pay the mortgage. Lucky for us he’s content 
to work on the craft, releasing records every two years to his growing 
audience of admirers. 

“It’s a good balance, you know? I’m happy with the way that it’s 
unfolded,” he says, and indeed he does sound pleased. “I’m lucky to 
make records, and I feel lucky any time there’s anyone in the room to 
hear me play. I’m lucky to have the musicians that play with me. My 
co-workers probably shake their heads and consider me odd, and they’re 
probably right in that assessment, but I think they also get it. Being on 
the margins, watching the world and writing about it, I’m really blessed 


to be doing it.” 


Matt Patershuk 
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Arctic soul and Inuktitut 


folk-rock are just some 
of the staples on Nun- 
record label. 


a 
ria Reali 
IS DCE 


®y f the aurora borealis had a sound track, 
it might have been written by The Jerry 
Cans, an Iqaluit-based band that fuses 
traditional-style throat singing with contempo- 
rary instrumentation and a folk/rock sound. 
The band is committed to showing those of 
us living south of the tree line the talent and 


diversity of northern indigenous musicians. In 
addition to touring and recording, The Jerry 
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Cans recently started Nunavut’s first record la- 
bel and hosted the first annual Nunavut Music 
Week. 

Fronted by Andrew Morrison (guitar, vocals) 
and Nancy Mike (throat singing, accordion, 
vocals), The Jerry Cans have toured Austra- 
lia, Germany, Scotland, Canada, and the U.S. 
They’ve released three albums and two singles, 
including a cover of The Tragically Hip’s 
Ahead By A Century sung in Inuktitut. The cov- 
er, released in June 2017, was inspired by Gord 
Downie’s call to action on First Nations issues. 

In their press release, The Jerry Cans said the 
cover is intended to “become a dialogue be- 
tween North and South, between this country’s 
troubled history and possible future.” 

The journey to the band’s current success 


hasn’t been without challenges—things we 
“southerners” take for granted. For example, 
northern Internet and cell service are spotty. 
There is no real practice or performance space 
in Iqaluit, so most gigs take place at the local 
Legion Hall. Being so far north, Morrison says, 
“Tt’s even hard to get guitar strings, to replace 
gear, or to buy gear.” 

Canadian music industry representatives 
tell The Jerry Cans they could break into the 
mainstream more quickly if they sang in En- 
glish and moved to Toronto. Mike, who grew 
up in Pangnirtung, says, “Inuktitut is my first 
language — it’s the only language I spoke at 
home... For me to really express my feelings 
and thoughts, I do best in my first language. I 
do this not only for my comfort level but for 
the future. I want my children to understand, to 
be able to read and write Inuktitut. 

“Even with all the pressures to sing in 
English, I feel that if we continue to sing in 
Inuktitut, hopefully the mainstream media will 
realize that it doesn’t have to be in English,” 
she adds. “I guess, in a way, we are hoping to 
change the idea of what mainstream media or 
mainstream music should be by continuing to 
sing in Inuktitut.” 

Mike and Morrison talk about the highs and 
lows of the northern experience—colonialism, 
high prices, youth suicide — but also commu- 
nity and ingenuity. They use music, lyrics, 
and conversations with audiences to address 
common misconceptions about northern life. 

The traditional seal hunt is one such issue. 

“Seals are not just hunted for the pelt,” Mike 
says. “Inuit use every part of the animal.” 

Morrison, who is not Inuit but moved to Iqa- 
luit when he was two, says, “There’s a certain 
level of racism—the small towns in the north 
aren’t able to take on the anti-sealing groups. 
What we try to do is talk about what the seal 
hunt really means. It’s a cornerstone of life 
up north: it’s how people up here survived for 
so many years. It’s really strong community 
building, it keeps language alive, it keeps cul- 
tural practices strong. It’s a deep relationship 
that’s been going on for years, and for people 
to judge that on little information, it’s very 
challenging for us.” 

In order to extend the reach of northern mu- 
sicians, The Jerry Cans launched the Aakuluk 
(pronounced a-coo-look) Music label last year. 

“Tnitially, we wanted to help artists in Nun- 
avut to pursue performing or song writing,” 
says Morrison. “Now, we have young artists 
actively touring and recording. It’s great to see 
younger musicians passionately pursuing music 
and pushing the boundaries of northern music.” 

The Aakuluk roster has a handful of acts. The 
Trade-Offs call their sound “Arctic soul.” Sing- 


er Joshua Qaumariaq, a young Inuk man with the rich, gritty voice 
of an old blues artist, says he was most influenced by Ray Charles 
and Buddy Guy. The band, however, brings a distinctively northern 
flavour to the blues. 

“I was born in Iqaluit so I love the North. Just getting to be a part 
of the growth of northern music along with The Jerry Cans still 
blows my mind,” he says. 

Riit (Rita Claire Mike-Murphy) is a 21-year-old throat singer, 
guitarist, vocalist, and accordionist originally from Panniqtuq. She 
signed with Aakuluk Music in 2016 and released her first EP a year 
later. She mixes traditional themes and musical styles with a modern 
sound. Her single, /miqtag, is based on a traditional children’s song 
about fetching water but Riit pushes at the edges of tradition. 

For instance, while traditional throat singing is based on sounds 
from nature, Riit says for her, “blending throat singing with folk/ 
pop is enjoyable because you get to experiment and make sounds 
that aren’t usually in traditional throat songs. Ever since Inuit artists 
started adding throat singing into contemporary music, there are so 
many little girls and even boys who are eager to learn how to throat 
sing, and seeing that just makes my heart super happy.” 

This September, Aakuluk Music hosted the first Nunavut Music 
Week. The Iqaluit-based conference showcased the territory’s talent 
to music industry professionals, musicians, and media, including 
Rolling Stone magazine and the New York Times. The conference was 
almost forced to shut down early due to a massive storm and power 
outage. The community, however, came together to salvage the final 
performances. Steve Rigby, The Jerry Cans drummer, offered to hold 
the last concert in his living room and, in order to keep people from 
slipping on icy streets, conference attendees were ferried to his home 
via snowmobile and caribou-lined qamutik (sled). 

There is a buzz around Canadian indigenous music right now and 
it’s been captured in the 2017 documentary When They Awake. The 
film features a host of Canadian indigenous musicians, including The 
Jerry Cans. 

Steve Schroeder, executive director of Calgary’s International Film 
Festival, says he chose the documentary to open this year’s event 
because, “The story of the current groundswell in indigenous music 
is incredibly powerful, timely, and engaging.” 

Check it out for yourself. Stream music from Nunavut at Aakuluk- 


music.com. 
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Online, — 
Books and Company 
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the prince george 
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January 26 to February 3, 2018 


Jan 30 and Feb 1 we will feature four exceptional performances by artists from right here 
in Northern BC! Royal Canadian Legion, Show starts 7 pm, Admission by Donation. 
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unless otherwise noted. 
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unless otherwise noted. 
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Russell deCarle 


With a cast of all-stars, 
the former Prairie Oys- 
ter creates a masterful, 
new artistic statement. 


“a 


n more than four decades of cross-coun- 
try music making, Russell deCarle has 
».earned enough awards—six Junos, twice 
as many Canadian Country awards, and myriad 
assorted trophies, songwriting nods, a plethora 
of gold, platinum, No. | albums, best-selling 
hits, top-10, and cross-charted records —to 
crowd the wood floor of the Airstream trailer, 
parked on his farm, a 90-minute drive north of 
Toronto. 

“Today I measure success in gratitude that I 
still get to do this, still get to sing and play on 
the road and on records,” he says over his cell, 
stopping between a hotel check-in and sound 
check, his non-stop enthusiasm, obvious and 
infectious, as if onstage. 

“The awards and the recognition are nice, 
even great, man, but the real pay-off is being 
able to still do what I have always loved,” he 
explains, emphasizing: “I’m a life-long music 
lover, pinching myself, because I’m still able to 
create and share music. 

“Truth is, I’m enjoying that more than I ever 
have,” Russell reports, pausing to grin, which 
registers and resonates even over a phone. 
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“And I’m being more creative right now than 
I’ve ever been.” 

Equally true, at this moment in time, is the 
clear, well-defined mark in an evolutionary 
rush and blur of relentless creativity. Russell 
deCarle has made a major, masterful artis- 
tic statement with his latest, highly eclectic 
release, Alone In This Crowd. 

All roads, it seems, lead to the bar stool on 
the cover of his long-waited third album, on 
which he’s perched, standing out among road- 
house and watering-hole characters and chatter. 
Frozen in time, but full of promise, like the full 
cocktail glass at his elbow. It’s some consid- 
erable distance from the bumper of the lit-up 
Airstream pictured on his acclaimed debut solo, 
Under the Big Big Sky (currently, sold out). 

“Tt’s all in the casting, man, and I got all the 
right cats together, inside a studio,” says deCar- 
le. “It took years to put together sonically, to be 
able to afford that. And I made another record 
in between [Russell deCarle Trio, Live at Loud 
Mouse Studios, Featuring Steve Briggs and 
Denis Keldie in 2010]. But this new collection 
of songs tells my story. Stripped down from 
all sorts of great pop music that’s knocked me 
out, I wanted to capture the sound of Southern 
Soul.” 

With his hand-picked all-stars and unseen, 
practised hand, Russell fashions and orches- 
trates the cherished experience of everybody’s 
finest nights in a favourite bar. Flashback 
memories and flat out joy, and pain, for the 


listener to revisit, and dance through, dream- 
like, stoned, hung-over, or just-plain-sober, 
again and again. 

From the cheery, welcoming strains of the 
opening title track to the closing Sinatra/Nel- 
son-Eddy-like strings of Music and Wine, are 
11 perfectly timed and scripted scenes, three 
covers, eight originals, peopled with superla- 
tive actors and players, a brilliant under-stated 
crew, conjuring jam-packed sad, or celebra- 
tory, emotion. No need for overdubs, in the 
seamless, journeymen mix of slow-burning 
torch balladry, rollicking Tex-Mex, old-school 
country, line-danceable Western swing, surf, 
and countrified guitar, keyboards, and horns, 
rocking, beating, rock-solid, underneath fun- 
drenched or punctuated heart-broke vocals. 

Among the “cast” —too many to enumer- 
ate—are background singers Michelle Willis 
and Cindy Church. A shout-out to Erin Costelo 
for her stellar role in So Crazy “Bout You Baby. 
Another stand-out duet, Uncomplicated, Un- 
conditional, with Cindy, an at-last composition 
for old friends to shine on and record. 

“A sheer joy —so easy and comfortable, so 
much fun,” says Church. “Russell and I have 
travelled in the same circle for years, and when 
he’s nearby, I have him over for a meal and to 
listen to the music we both love, from Marty 
Robbins to Johnny Cash, or Hoagy Carmichael. 

“Now I play Alone In This Crowd all the 
time, especially for dinner guests. His work has 
always oozed integrity, above all, but he’s im- 


proving with age, all the time, as a singer and a 
writer. And that’s truly inspirational.” 

In A Moveable Feast, Hemingway wrote 
about people who, “went to the big cafes 
because they were lost in them and no one 
noticed them and they could be alone in them 
and be together.” 

DeCarle moves the party to a bar. “Older 
people don’t go out to hear music as much 
anymore. And there’s a whole generation 
which has never experienced that interaction,” 
he notes. “I wanted that setting, to touch audi- 
ences, intimately, so they become emotionally 
invested in the songs, whether I wrote them or 
they were created by others.” 

When the late, great Merle Haggard invited 
deCarle to open for him on a 2004 Canadian 
tour— 13 concerts in 14 nights—there was 
room for one accompanist and Russell wisely 
chose Steve Briggs. They shared bonding with 
the master and his band, The Strangers, aboard 
buses and one-and-a-half hour sound checks. It 
launched deCarle’s solo career and a relation- 
ship with bebop cowboy Briggs, who Russell 
dubs his “soul brother”. Steve delivers a master 
class in guitar variety and virtuosity from Mar- 
ty Robbin’s Ruby Ann to the definitive take on 
David Halley’s achingly beautiful, down-home 
meditation on lost love, Rain Just Falls, a song 
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any serious writer would envy. 

Likewise, Denis Keldie, third hand in de- 
Carle’s touring trio, never fails to surprise. His 
one-take break on Dallas Frazier’s She’s a Yum 
Yum transforms the novelty ear-worm into a 
conjuto highlight, worthy of Flaco Jiménez. 

Forewarning: don’t attempt to fully expe- 
rience Alone In This Crowd in downloaded 
bits. The sum total is much greater. But if you 
must, THE SONG is Tanqueray, a 5.29-minute 
mash-up, offering the best Russell deCarle 
ingredients, unbruised, with an olive on the 
side. Ian Fleming’s James Bond famously and 
frequently advised “shaken not stirred”. And a 
research team of University of Western Ontario 
biochemists scientifically confirmed— believe 
it or not—shaking, not stirring, enhances a 
cocktail’s flavour. Marketed under the motto 
It’s What You Put In, Charles Tanqueray’s 
1830s double-distilled London dry gin is still 
“the perfect mix of ingenuity, heritage and hard 
work.” Ditto for deCarle. 

From his bluegrass origins in the King City 
Slickers through ongoing musical incarnations 
and re-inventions, his name will always be 
foot-noted as front man and bassist for Prairie 
Oyster, the iconic, best-loved, and arguably 
best-ever Canadian “country/folk/rock” band. 

Dictionaries once defined the term as a sea- 
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soned raw egg, hangover cure, or the reputed 
delicacy of bull’s testicles. Suffice to say 
Prairie Oyster is now, forever, Wikipedia-ized 
as the highly successful ’70s, 80s and ’90s 
music group. 

Legions of fans— Oyster or otherwise —and 
new folks continue to show up and line up for 
Russell deCarle. For whatever musical friends 
are current in his constantly ongoing search for 
the next song, and the next gig, in a soft-seat 
concert hall or improvised living room. I can’t 
imagine him without the small 100-plus-year- 
old Washburn guitar he once rescued and 
rebuilt from a basement and re-re-rescued and 
re-re-built after a car wreck. By now, both 
legendary. 

“On Alone In This Crowd | get to drive an 
amazing rhythm machine,” he concludes. “It’s 
a continuation of what I’ve always done, really, 
exploring different avenues.” 

Hopefully, whenever Russell deCarle 
recharges at his kitchen table in rural Ontario, 
there’s enough in a trademark green bottle to 
mix his “drink of choice”. He’s cultured and 
created a musical pearl. A toast to his longevity 
and the outstanding record of his remarkable 
musical journey. Enjoy; cheers! 
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or too long the tradition- 
al folk music of Quebec 
and Acadia has been 
typified—in other lands 
particularly —by festive 
songs, usually with 
hearty choruses, and 


foot-drumming sets of 
tunes. It’s great fun, but not the whole picture 
by any means. There’s always been a vein of 
more reflective music, and songs with words 
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that allude to all manner of social taboos, tales 
with a sombre twist that are seldom heard at 
parties or on concert stages. 

Morose, the third album from Montreal-based 
roots band Les Poules a Colin, shines a bright 
contemporary light into some of the cob- 
webbed cupboards of Francophone folk, and 
reveals a good few skeletons rattling there. 

“We found ourselves really attracted to some 
of the darker subjects and stories that we stum- 
bled upon while we were doing research,” says 


ies to the“creepy”»side of things. 


Béatrix Méthé, singer, fiddler, and at 22 the 
youngest member of Les Poules a Colin. 

‘“‘We wanted to express these feelings we 
sometimes have in an album, and thought it 
would be interesting to call it Morose.” 

Multi-instrumentalist Colin Savoie-Levac 
shares that attraction to the darker side of 
popular song. “There are people who’ve done 
amazing work in bringing out the less-explored 
areas of complaintes [ballads]. These are 
emotions everyone experiences in life. We tried 


to bring out some of that in the music, with 
textures and moods that are kind of creepy.” 
Even La Poule A Colin—the bright tradition- 
al song popularized by La Bottine Souriante 
and from which the quintet gets its name —has 
a violent and even perverse aspect. It’s the 
sorry tale of a chicken that wanders into the 
neighbour’s yard, has its kidneys broken with 
a garden fork, gets cooked, and miraculously 
feeds an entire parish including the priest, 
who likes the sauce so much that he dips his 


hands in it, and so misses saying mass—to the 
chagrin of the old ladies “who really need it”. 
Another tale of everyday country life in La 
Belle Province involving death and magic. 

A few verses of the song are heard on the 
80-second opening track of Morose. They serve 
as an introduction to the album, and the band’s 
distinctly open-ended attitude to folk. 

“We asked our friend David Berthiaume 
[from the band Réveillons!] to sing it—the first 
verse at least—because his voice is quite dark 
in a way,” explains Colin. “We also asked him 
to play the guimbarde [jaw-harp]. Our producer 
put it together, and the overall sound is pretty 
weird, which is a way of saying, ‘This isn’t go- 
ing to be an album of straight-ahead traditional 
music’.” 

Since their formation in 2008 Les Poules A 
Colin— which in addition to Béa and Colin is 
composed of his elder sister Marie Savoie-Le- 
vac on electric bass, Eléonore Pitre on guitars, 
and singer Sarah Marchand on piano—have 
maintained essentially the same attitude to 
the old and the new: respect for tradition and 
sources, coupled with the desire to put their 
stamp on the songs and airs they select—and 
sometimes write. They bring in influences 
from a wider spectrum, particularly in the 
arrangements. Les Poules’ first two albums, 
Hébertisme Nocturne (2011) and Ste. Waves 
(2014)— which, like Morose, was produced by 
Simon Marion—reflect this balance. 

“We take the music we know and grew up 
with and add our own touch,” says Colin. “The 
way of presenting this isn’t all that old—it 
dates from the folk revival of the ’70s. The 
people who started it all are the friends of our 
parents and we know them well, and they’re 
still making great music— Yves Lambert, 
André Marchand, Normand Miron, and the 
rest. To my mind it’s the best traditional music 
you can hear. We adopt the same approach as 
they did to the contemporary music being made 
around them.” 

With Morbleur, Sanbleur!, the first song on 
Morose, Les Poules pitch us headlong into a 
ballad with a medieval feel and sense of men- 
ace. It takes the form of the interrogation of his 
wife by a suspicious and likely inebriated hus- 
band, and the comically improbable responses 
that she provides to conceal her cuckoldry. It 
appears to be related to the well-known Irish 
song Seven Drunken Nights. 

“We approached our friend Josiane Hébert 
[of the a cappella group Galant Tu Perds Ton 
Temps] for a song that she’d like to share 
with us,” says Béa. “She brought us this from 
the collector Marius Barbeau. Morbleur and 
sanbleur are actually two swear words from 
very old French—*God’s death’ and ‘God’s 


blood’. The wife keeps coming up with excuses 
and at the end the husband accuses her of being 
a scheming woman and orders her to get on 
her knees—he’s going to cut her head off. But 
she replies that her conscience is clear, and he 
pardons her and ends the song by saying wom- 
en are smarter than men. It’s fun to find songs 
where the woman ends up winning—even 
though she may be guilty 
The drama in the long and suspenseful Mor- 


1? 


bleur, Sanbleur! is enhanced by Les Poules’s 
arrangement, which gradually increases and 
varies the pace, shifts instrumental textures, 
and keeps the vocals understated, until the 
tension is released at the climax. 

The next up is Le Laurier Blanc (The White 
Laurel Tree), which features another wily 
woman. She makes the elementary error, found 
in many French folk songs, of riding off with 
one of three young captains, finds herself in 
a fix, and in this instance escapes the conse- 
quences by falling down and playing dead. 
Like two other songs on Morose, Le Pont de 
L’Anse and Rossignolet, Le Laurier Blanc 
comes from Louisiana. 

“We've listened to a lot of music from there 
in the past year,” says Sarah Marchand, who 
sings the lead vocal and brought Le Laurier 
Blanc to Les Poules. “A French friend and 
singer of traditional music, Julien Bizet, sent us 
a lot of archival material from Louisiana and 
links to albums and collections. I found that 
one—a curious little story that we all liked — 
on a compilation recording called Louisiana 
Folk Masters — Women’s Home music. We also 
found Le Pont De L’Anse there, which Béa 
sings and wrote new music for. Ultimately, 
songs from Louisiana come from the same 
sources in France as those from Quebec.” 

raditional music from Brittany is 

another influence on Les Poules 

and particularly on Sarah, whose 
mother is Breton. Jour De Féte is a song that 
Sarah also brought to Morose and that comes 
originally from inland Haute Bretagne. It 
relates the remarkably blood-free and tearful 
encounter between two lovers, and is given 
a driving rhythm and elaborate instrumental 
arrangement, with Sarah’s rich piano chords 
and Colin’s banjo and lap steel guitar. 

One of the most intriguing and tragic songs 
is La Volerie, which Les Poules got from Béa’s 
father, traditional fiddler and singer Claude 
Méthé, co-founder of the highly influential le 
Réve du Diable in the *70s. It’s the first-person 
account of an opportunistic thief who ‘wastes’ 
the wine of the village priest, and goes on to 
steal three barrels of wine in his cellars, then 
his stash of money, and finally some fine dress- 
es and coats that he takes to market. 
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There’s a humorous, roguish feel up to this point, but the song sud- 
denly darkens when the thief is recognized, swiftly apprehended, tried, 
and sentenced to be hanged. It ends on the scaffold with his poignant 
final words, “Tell my father and my saintly mother not to wait for me 
anymore, Iam a lost child”. 

“We were looking for music for the album,” Béa recalls, “and I asked 
my father, who has taught me so much of everything I know, if he had 
any songs he was working on that he could ‘lend’ to us—I told him it 
had to be dramatic. He had some words he’d found in a book of medie- 
val songs and he wrote a new melody. It’s one of the hardest pieces that 
we arranged on the album because it’s so different from anything we’ve 
done before.” 

“We didn’t know who to have sing it, but in the end decided that both 
me and Béa would do it together,” adds Sarah. “We’re used to singing 
harmonies and exchanging voices, and doing more elaborate things but 
we wanted to go for something simpler in its effect by singing in unison 
for the first time. Strangely, it’s not an easy thing to do right. Unison 
demands more exactness than singing in harmony. It’s a good exercise.” 

While neither Béa nor Sarah have powerful voices, they more than 
make up for that in nuance and resonance. For the pitch-black ballad 
Belle Exodina Béa is joined on the vocals by Yann Falquet (who with 
Pascal Gemme brought out another fine recording of slower-paced and 
darker traditional material last year, Princes et Habitants. 

he beauty of the alternating, and at times intertwining, voices 

belies the horror of a tale of murder and implied incest in 

which “p’tit Louis” is caught lying to his mother after illicitly 
visiting his lover, and told to kill her and bring back her heart. Louis 
does as bidden, and for good measure adds his lover’s tongue. But it’s 
not enough, the ogre-mother accuses him of bringing a ewe’s heart in- 
stead, and the chilling song closes evocatively with the line, “In the place 
where the lover died the grass wouldn’t turn green anymore”. 

“There are quite a few recorded versions of this song,” says Béa. “Les 
Charbonniers De L’Enfer have done it, Malicorne, too. I came across 
another version, and found the chords so beautiful. I changed the words 
just a little bit. It’s pretty graphic and gory, and obviously a kind of duet 
with mother and son. We brought in Yann, one of our favourite singers, 
to help out.” 

Diverse pop influences appear in the music of Morose, some of them 
unusual—as with Le Condor, Colin’s original instrumental set. 

“There are three reels in there, and I gave the first one a bit of a Mo- 
town vibe if you listen to the bass line,” he says, and then sings the notes 
in question down the line. “I wanted to include instrumental riffs, too. 
There’s a strong influence from France and the fabulous *70s [folk-rock] 
band Malicorne. We were listening a lot to their songs while making the 
album, and they were a big inspiration for the riffs, ambiances, and the 
creepy side of things.” 

Béa writes two new instrumental sets on Morose—the seven-and-a-half 


minute Team B/Queen B and Kahler 
-Hotel—that bear distinctive influences 
from south of the border. Team B is the 
product of a friendship with a couple 
of Canadian musicians that involved 


penning some tunes together and posting 


others online on a shared platform. 


“We were pretty much giving each other 


homework — like, ‘You have to write me 


a tune or teach me one’ every week,” she 


recalls. “A lot of creative things came 
out of that. | wrote Team B for them. 

It wasn’t meant to be a slow, groovy 
tune but it’s so crooked and complicat- 
ed that the best way to play it was to 
slow it down and give it an old-timey 
groove. Queen B is a waltz I wrote, 
and that I gave my own nickname 
to—we also dedicate it to Beyoncé!” 

As musicians the members of Les 
Poules have grown up together in 
every sense, developing an empathy 
and mutual understanding that has 
enabled them to stay together when 
most other teenage groups would 
have fractured under pressures. 
Morose is the fruit of their close 
friendship, a work of confidence, 
richness, and imagination. 

“We’re definitely growing into 
something that feels more like 
ourselves, and as we get older we 
understand better what we want to do 
with the music,” says Béa. “I think 
this album is a great representation 
of what we’ve been becoming over 
the years, and that it’s a good balance 
between some more traditional sounds 
and more accessible stuff—there a 
lot of pop influences in the arrange- 
ments, and for sure in the production 
by Simon. We’re being true to what 
we like to listen to, and it’s interest- 
ing to hear the mix between those 
two genres. But traditional music is 
always our starting point.” 


LES POULES A COLIN 
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appy Traum was born Henry 
Peter Traum in May 1938. The 
nickname stuck. He came of age 
in the New York folk scene of 
the mid to late 1950s and 1960s. Born in the 
Bronx in May 1938, his life in music is a most 
fascinating one. Anyone who has been privy 
to decent-length conversations with him or 
has interviewed him—ours first took place in 


1979— will know him as an easy-going, engag- 


o 


ing, illuminating conversationalist. 

His easy manner proved a winner with 
tuition, notably through his and Jane Traum’s 
company Homespun. He spent three years 
on the Sing Out! editorial treadmill (speaks 
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another former folk magazine editor) and wrote 
Guitar Styles of Brownie McGhee (1971), 
updated for a modern age as the multi-media 
Happy Traum Teaches The Blues Guitar of 
Brownie McGhee (2008). Pete Seeger signed 
over probably folk music’s most successful 
tutor ever, How to Play the 5-String Banjo to 
Homespun. 

His multimedia talk titled Coming of Age in 
the Greenwich Village Folk Revival and the 
Woodstock Scene (1954-1971) recounts but two 
chapters from his life. It is a moveable thang 
during which he may sprinkle in recollections 
of Allen Ginsberg, who contributed the liner 
notes to Happy & Artie Traum’s Hard Times 


in the Country (1975), plus reminiscences of 
recording sessions with Bob Dylan and the 
Woodstock Mountains Review. 

Talking the day before delivering Coming of 
Age...on Oct. 19, 2017, at Cecil Sharp House, 
the London base camp of the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society, the usual principle 
applies. He knew the contours of his talk 
but the exact course it was going to take was 
another matter altogether. Joining us to share 
and spark memories was a mutual friend, the 
Canadian expat folksinger and songwriter 
Bonnie Dobson. Happy Trails. 

Questions by Ken Hunt 


With Coming of Age..., what was the in- 
centive for you to shape this speech and song 
remembrance? 

About six years ago, I was asked to be part of 


a guitar and songwriting teaching camp [Frets 
& Refrains Guitar and Songwriting Camp] 
with Richard Thompson. It was not far from 
where we live in Woodstock in the Catskills. 
Of course, I said yes. I love Richard’s music 
and we’ve been friends for a long time. It 
was Richard and Martin Simpson and Sloan 
Wainwright. It was a fabulous camp. It’s still 
going on. 

Someone suggested a workshop to do some- 
thing for the campers—the attendees were all 
adults — about my background. I put together 
this little slide show. Someone who was among 
the audience ran a concert in Connecticut and 
immediately said he wanted me to do one 
there. I had to get serious. I then put it together 
with a little more thought and care. And people 
just responded to it. They loved it. I started 
doing it around the country, booking myself. 
I’ve now done it, of course, in the New York 
area, all around New York State, Connecticut, 
North Carolina, and California probably around 
25 times. 

It changes each time, depending where I am. 
Like for the London one I’m going to change it 
around to make things a little more accessible 
for some people who may not know that much 
about the New York folk scene. I try to tailor 
it to the audience. I’m always finding new 
pictures and different sound clips to put in. 
[The London presentation incorporated music 
from a Brownie McGhee lesson he taped and a 
1971 Dylan-Traum studio session.] It’s fun for 
me because it jogs my memory about a load of 
stuff. 


Do you respond to the audience, for in- 
stance, with a Q&A? 


Sometimes. If I feel the audience aren’t too 
exhausted, I do a Q&A. But about 75 percent 
of the questions are usually about Bob Dylan 
(laughs). I get a lot of people saying, ‘Oh, I was 
there. I remember when you played in such and 
such a place.’ 


Had you seen any other people doing some- 
thing similar beforehand? Like antecedents 
or something like that? 


I had not seen anybody doing it, but since I 
started doing it Maria Muldaur, who’s a good 
friend of mine, has been doing something 
about her life. Which is similar. [Muldaur was 
a graduate of the Cambridge, MA, folk scene.] 
And I’ve heard that Roger McGuinn is doing 
something. I’ve heard that other people have 
had similar ideas though every one is centric 
around what their particular experiences were. 
My experiences were my thing and someone 
like Roger McGuinn has vast numbers of mem- 
ories and other things he can talk about. 

It’s a very individual thing and mine is very 
much based around me and what I did. It’s like 
talking about myself for two hours (chuckles). 


Bonnie Dobson: Well, you know yourself 
better than anybody else, probably. 


That’s true. That’s true. 


So, you’ve broken it down into two aspects 
of your life between 1954 and 1971. How 
did the Greenwich Village scene seem to you 
from the perspective of passing years? It 
was very much of its time. Is it fixed in time 


in your memory or is it transferrable to a 
certain extent? 


The thing about that scene when I started in 
the 1950s was that nobody thought they’d ever 
make a living on this. It was all done purely for 
the love of doing it. There were some people 
who were big stars. Obviously The Weavers, 
Burl Ives, Josh White were big stars. People 
like that. Even among our crowd, there were 
certain people like Odetta and Bob Gibson who 
were becoming something else. Somebody like 
Bob Gibson was kind of a big star to us. He 
wasn't on the national or international scene so 
much, but he influenced a lot of people. 


Bonnie: He influenced a lot of people. He 
really did. 


Happy: For most of us who were just pickin’ 
and singin’ it was purely for the love of it. It 
was a completely amateur thing until it started 
to get towards the 60s when the clubs started 
opening up and people said, “Hey, let’s do 
some concerts.’ Little midnight concerts started 
arising. That’s one of the things I talk about: 
how it gradually evolved into a scene where, 
by °62/°63 it became almost cutthroat. Who 
was going to get the big deal? 


Bonnie: I agree with what you’re saying. 
When Dylan signed [to Columbia], I was shar- 
ing a flat with Judy [the singer Judy Roderick] 
and Phil [Ochs] was obsessed with it. He would 
come over and he was really so unhappy about 
it. Up until that point, we were all gigging 
and earning a little money. Suddenly things 
changed. 
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Happy: | do think Phil was really ambitious 
right from the beginning. He really wanted to 
make it. It did start to evolve. You started to get 
people like Richie Havens and Peter, Paul & 
Mary blew the place apart. They started having 
hits on the radio. That changed a lot of things. 

My perspective, to a large extent, is innocent, 
virginal, free. I never personally experienced 
the fame and power that other people did. I 
was more a teacher, an editor, and a writer of 
books until later on when my brother Artie 
and I tried to have a real career. It only got toa 
certain point, but we were managed by Albert 
Grossman [manager of Dylan, The Band, Janis 
Joplin, etc.], too, for two or three years. 

I loved the earlier part when it was all about 
friendships, the idealism of politics, being an- 
ti-establishment and all that stuff. That was the 
part that I loved most. It sticks with me even 
to this day, even when I meet friends from that 
time, some of whom never became profession- 
al musicians. It was like a great club. 


Touching on Grossman there, at that stage 
you’d physically moved to Woodstock. 


By the time we worked with him. I knew 
Albert ’cause I knew Bob. I knew him when he 
signed Bob. 

(Deadpan) Bob? 


Bob Dylan. The Bobmaster. 


Though you did say that 75 per cent of the 
questions are about him, mustn’t assume. 
Id met Albert during that time and I knew 


Peter Yarrow [the Peter of Peter, Paul & Mary]. 


I met him through Peter. Albert had a house on 


Gramercy Park. When he moved to Woodstock, 


I didn’t see him or Dylan or any of the others. I 
moved to Woodstock in ’66 and then ’67.I got 
reacquainted with them all. Then around ’68 
through Bob’s intercession—I think it was — 
Albert offered to make us part of his organi- 
zation. Mostly we went out as an opening act. 
We opened for Tom Rush in Carnegie Hall, 
The Band in Central Park, Gordon Lightfoot at 
the Fillmore East. We went out with the Paul 
Butterfield Blues Band and Seatrain with Peter 
Rowan and Richard Greene. We got to hang 

in Albert’s Woodstock inner circle, although 
we were more into our own inner family and 
didn’t get into the nitty-gritty of Albert’s scene. 
Which was pretty exclusive. We were privy to 
it and we were invited to it but we didn’t take 
advantage of it much. It was a little too close- 
knit for us, though we still see some people 
from those days, those that survived. Not many 
did. 


A concluding theme. A number of people 
have said to me that if they’d known this 
stuff was going to be important they’d have 
paid more attention. 


Yeah! Right! (laughs). 
Your reflections on that. 


It’s like, if I’d known I was going to live this 
long I’d have taken better care of myself. 


You’ve spoken about taking notes, keeping 
diaries, taking photographs... 


I did not pay enough attention to the fact 
that this would be historically important. I 
remember one time —and this is a very clear 
memory — of seeing Bob Dylan playing when 
I was in the New World Singers at [Greenwich 
Village club] Gerde’s. He used to do the late 
show with us when there were about 12 people 
in the audience. 

He loved our group and he used to show up 
almost every night when there was nobody 
left. I remember watching him and thinking, 
‘This guy is going to be really big!’ But ‘big’ 
to me was like Woody Guthrie. He’s better 
much known now than he was in his lifetime. 
He was known to the left-wing fringe of the 
folkie world. I thought he was going to be 
really famous in that world, not like everybody 
in the universe would know his name and his 


face and all that stuff. I had some perspective 
on Bob and similarly with the whole scene. 

I didn’t foresee that picture being so big. Or 
that he and other people and that whole scene 
would influence generations of people to come. 

For example, the people who opened up the 
world to the blues guys influenced the Rolling 
Stones and Springsteen. Bruce Springsteen 
wrote in his book [Born To Run, 2016] that he 
was hanging around the Village in the ’60s. I 
never met him back in those days. He went to 
the coffee houses like everybody else. So, to 
me, he was probably that guy wearing a leather 
jacket standing in a corner (laughs). 

It got way bigger than I would have thought. 
The excitement, for us, was what we were do- 
ing. The songs that were being written then, the 
politically thoughtful and anti-establishment 
songs, the anti-war and pro-civil rights and 
other songs that people were writing, seemed 
to be the important thing. I didn’t think in 50 
years they’d be kind of passé, even though the 
issues are still important. It’s changed so much; 
it’s such a different world now. We were in the 
vanguard of things. Now I feel we’re looking 
back. But I think we had a big influence. 


Afterthoughts: Let’s hope Coming of Age in 
the Greenwich Village Folk Revival and the 
Woodstock Scene (1954-1971) becomes the 
groundwork for his autobiography. Happy’s 
most recent albums are Just for the Love of It 
(2015) and I Walk the Road Again (2017), both 
on Lark’s Nest Music, Woodstock, NY. 
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Dounia Tabolo (Lusafrica) 

: Boubacar 

® Traoré’s new 

album, Dounia 
Tabolo, consoli- 

| dates his status as 


a venerated icon. Traoré’s career 
has come full circle from shining 
star in the newly independent Mali 
of the 1960s, through musical 
eclipse and emigration to France, 
to his current exalted status. 
Traoré’s guitar playing and singing 
have a timeless quality, recalling 
something unchanged from when 
man and guitar first met. 

What’s different this time out 
is an inspired collaboration with 
American musicians, all of whom 
have a connection with la Fran- 
cophonie, as well as with African 
roots. 

Recorded in Lafayette, LA, pro- 
ducer Christian Mousset suggested 
the meet-up. Invited musicians are 
Corey Harris, acoustic guitar, who 
has recorded with Ali Farka Touré 
as well as writing his biography; 


Cajun violinist Cedric Watson, 
leader of the group Bijou Creole; 
and Haitian-American cellist 

and songwriter Leyla McCalla 
(Vari-Colored Songs). Also in 

the group are Boubacar’s usual 
playmates, percussionist Alassane 
Samaké on calabash and French 
blues harp player Vincent Bucher. 

The album bursts open with 
the rollicking title track Dounia 
Tabolo, with all players anteing 
up. Sweeping harp licks, fiddle 
curlicues, and driving bass lines 
introduce a new feel to Boubacar’s 
music. The group’s chemistry is 
mesmerizing. 

Although instructed at the begin- 
ning to “follow Boubacar”, each 
musician brings embellishment to 
the music that delights. Standout 
tracks include Aksia Mohamed, 
which features Cedric Watson’s 
edgy and insistent violin. Whether 
following the guitar’s melodic line 
or discovering his own harmonic 
repartee, Cedric Watson’s innova- 
tion. is exceptional. 

Boubacar Traoré records — 


again—a song for which he is 
renowned: Je Chanterai Pour Toi. 
Traoré revisited this song in 1999 
on the album Sa Golo and in 2002 
as the title track for a documentary 
film following the guitarist along 
the Niger River. It’s a simple, 
mournful love song, and on this 
version Leyla McCalla provides 
an aching, swooping cello voice 
as well as her own plaintive vocal. 
Corey Harris’s guitar solo is 
equally pleasurable. 

Although he has been compared 
to blues singers like Skip James 
or Robert Johnson, Boubacar’s 
voice conveys none of the tortured 
demons of those iconic bluesmen. 
Traoré’s mellow voice still quietly 
captivates. 

Boubacar is back for good. Each 
of his recordings seems stronger 
than the last, and at 75, spread- 
ing his wings to fly with musical 
second cousins, he explores new 
possibilities while holding down 
a fixed point in African music for 
diaspora musicians and roots-seek- 
ers to pull up to. 

— By Lark Clark 


Trails and Tribulations (Topic) 

What can I say 
about a Martin 
Simpson album 
that hasn’t been 
said before? 

Not much, honestly. With some 
artists you expect a dip in quality 
from time to time, particularly if 
they’ve been around as long as Mr. 


Simpson has. But his last few re- 
cords have just gone from strength 
to strength—from his brilliant work 
with Dant on 2005’s Kind Letters 
to his stripped-down approach 
on Vagrant Stanzas to last year’s 
relaxed live-off-the-floor outing 
with Don Flemons. 

Trails and 

Tribulations continues this 
Simpson’s glorious arc into the 
heavens with new renditions 
of old favourites (Rufford Park 
Poachers) and newly classic 
originals (Bones and Feathers and 
the inward-looking Maps). It’s 
nothing we haven’t heard before 
but it’s the hearing again of such 
masterful singing and playing that 
gives such great pleasure. Long 
may you run, Mr. Simpson. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Small Believer (Fluff and Gravy Records) 


Anna Tivel 
may remind 
some of Kathleen 
Edwards vocal- 
ly —in particular 
on the chorus of //dinois — with 
simultaneously whispy and strong 
vocals. Small Believer, Tivel’s 
fourth album, tells stories about 
people who are down and out, 
perhaps people one wouldn’t even 
notice as they walk through town, 
yet every note and word resonates 
and hits home. 

The poignancy of the stories, 
both delicate and gritty, come 
through her poetic, honest lyrics 
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laid over dreamy and expansive 
instrumentation. 

These songs beg a second, 
and a third, listen to get all the 
details in the hidden corners of 
the snapshots each one creates. 
Austin Nevins (Josh Ritter, Della 
Mae), who produced the album, 
was instrumental in creating the 
instrumentation that lets the story 
come through. 

Melancholy and sadness rever- 
berate through this album but they 
give way to hints of hope seeping 
into the stories of the latter half of 
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the album. This album will stay 
in your heart long after it stops 
playing. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Pick Your Poison (Alligator Records) 


There’s a lot of 


B club to which 


Selwyn Birchwood is seen as 
belonging — but the simple truth is 
the old guard has basically left the 


building. It’s good news that play- 
ers such as Birchwood are talented 
younger versions bound to bring 
something fresh to the party. 

Clearly a product of a wide 
range of influences, Birchwood 
is the blues’ gain as he channels 
his love of Hendrix through a for- 
ward-looking, Sonny Rhodes-tu- 
tored filter. A proven storyteller, 
his sophomore release is peppered 
with a wide array of subjects 
delivered by a true blues band, 
featuring bassist Huff Wright, 
drummer Courtney Girlie, and 
Regi Oliver on sax. 

Birchwood, who doesn’t quite 
look how he sounds, adds lap steel 
slide and electric guitar in just the 
right amounts—in keeping with 
the needs of each carefully crafted 
composition— while his slightly 
gravelly vocals add gravitas. 

Each player adds significantly to 
the whole as Birchwood’s guitar 
solo unleashes something that 
would turn the heads of both Hen- 
drix and Zappa. Oliver’s powerful 
sax adds an other-worldly element 


to the mood and body of each 
song, no less here. 

The jazzy Lost In You creates a 
softer, supper-club vibe and an- 
other side of this band while Cor- 
porate Drone closes the 13-track 
release on the funkier side of 
things— proving that there’s 
nothing this tightly packaged band 
can’t do while setting the stage for 
the great things to come from such 
young players. 

I pick this poison, any day. 

— By Eric Thom 


Same As I’ve Ever Been (Black Hen Records) 
Matt Patershuk 
follows up 2016’s 
I Was So Fond Of 
You with a bluesy 
set on his third 

full-length with producer Steve 
Dawson, Same As I Ever Was. 
Patershuk’s reedy baritone is still 
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as charming as on his previous 
two albums, and more assured 
than ever, 

Kicking off with a dark, Loui- 


“Qet ready World, this Group 
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siana blues on Sometimes You’ve 
Got To Do Bad Things To Do 
Good, Dawson and the band set up 
a tasty Cajun groove for Pater- 
shuk, who ably puts the midrange 
in his voice to work, his narrative 
of putting a truck-struck deer out 
of its misery the hard way adding 
to the darkness of the ominous 
bluesy groove. 

The next few cuts hang on sim- 
ilar classic blues chord changes, 
giving them an air of similarity 
that unfortunately keeps any of the 
songs from standing out. Pater- 
shuk’s strength as a country-folk 
balladeer comes to the fore on 
Memory And The First Law Of 
Thermodynamics, a waltz that 
floats on the Guy Clark breeze like 
so many clothes on the line. Blank 
Pages and Lost Wages brings the 
volume back up on the classic 
roadhouse feel, and Patershuk 
works hard to describe the feeling 
of walking away with the note- 
book empty. 

Atlas is a step in a different 
direction for Patershuk, a slow, 
atmospheric slice of spoken-word 
Americana, plainspoken and 
pensive. It’s a departure from the 
rest of the record, at least in Pat- 
ershuk’s delivery, giving him a bit 
of a farmhand Cohen feel. There 
are hints of a more Lanois-like 
experimentation in the arrange- 
ment on Atlas, and it makes for a 
welcome change from the straight 
and familiar Prairie folk and blues 
that preceded it. 
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The closer, Swans, is hard on 
the marching band sway, and the 
horns employed on that cut, and 
sprinkled throughout the record, 
are a nice touch. 

At some point, every artist 
makes a leap, whether in pro- 
duction and arrangement, or in 
composition. The classic ideas are 
familiar enough, and Patershuk 
and Dawson do nice work within 
those confines, but a little further 
exploration beyond the safety of 
what’s known could make for a 
more distinct and defining musical 
statement. 

— By Mike Dunn 


Spirit and Mind (independent) 


Jessee Harvey, 
a girl musician, 
joins band in 
Winnipeg. The 
band is The 
Duhks. The band does well and 
travels the world. Nathanial Good, 


a boy musician from West Virgin- 
ia, travels as well. They meet in 
Florida. They continue to travel 
but keep in touch. It’s a love story 
and a musical collaboration—they 
write songs together about love, 
especially from a distance. They 
close the distance and get married 
in Winnipeg. 

This lovely five-song release 
features some of those songs they 
wrote in courtship. The story is 
simple — the instrumentation is 
simple —just ukulele and guitar 


and two beautiful voices melding 
into a spellbinding cohesion. 

This is a lovely debut for the duo 
now known as Nation of Two (tak- 
en from a Kurt Vonnegut quote) 
and the success of a debut is de- 
termined by a simple question: do 
you want to hear more? I want to 
hear more. Good on you guys for a 
very auspicious beginning. 

As the song stated in the movie 
Casablanca 75 years ago: “The 
world will always welcome lovers 
/ As time goes by.” 

— By les siemieniuk 


Yarrow (Six Shooter Records) 

Pared down 
to one original 
member after a 
four-year hiatus, 
Saskatoon’s Deep 
Dark Woods returns with their 
sixth full-length, a ruminative, at 
times harrowing, prairie gothic 
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map of the soul. 

Founding guitarist/vocalist Ryan 
Boldt has brought in former mem- 
bers (guitarist Clayton Linthicum) 
plus close colleagues (bassist 
Shuyler Jansen, drummer Mike 
Silverman, vocalist Kacy Lee 
Anderson) to round out the sound, 
with Boldt and Jansen co-pro- 
ducing. It’s an album haunted by 
surreal images (The Birds Will 
Stop Their Singing) and natural 
disasters (Deep Flooding Waters), 
sung in a somber voice accus- 
tomed to tragedy. A short album at 


9 songs and 38 minutes in length, 
Yarrow is also a dense and tricky 
affair, with Silverman, Linthicum, 
Jansen, and vibraphonist Barrett 
Ross adding layers of instrumen- 
tation that never detract from the 
songs themselves. Their best yet. 
— By Tom Murray 


Love and Anarchy (Laburnam) 

A couple of 
years ago, we 
music lovers in 
Alberta and Adri- 
an Nation from 
Holland-on-Sea, Essex, were si- 
multaneously fortunate that CKUA 
Radio put his Live At Crossroads 
CD into a heavy rotation. Mr. 
Nation found a new, appreciative 
audience as we embraced his 
music. It was the beginning of a 
beautiful friendship. A couple of 
Alberta tours later, Adrian Nation, 
has released his fourth album, 
Anarchy and Love. 

He’s known as a pretty good gui- 
tar player, having made it through 
to the final of Sky Arts’ Guitar 
Star, a British TV show in 2015. 
And he’s a very good wordsmith 
as well. If comparisons were ever 
invited, perhaps Bruce Cockburn 
would be a good one. 

Anarchy and Love is a lovely 


album showcasing his 12- string 
virtuosity on three instrumentals; 
his good taste in two covers, one 
of which is a lovely original take 
on Runrig’s Rocket to the Moon, 
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“After a too long period of 


silence, he comes back with a 
new album "Atomic Wilderness" 
and again, it works like magic’. 
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the other a haunting version of 
Robbie Burns’s A Man’s A Man; 
and the other seven are strong, 
strong original songs. 

A poignant and evocative song 
called Bendeloch Stone 1s the 
stunning highlight for me that still 
lingers, and River in the Rain is 
also a peak —a moving tribute to 
his late father. 

Mostly guitar and vocals with 
the occasional drum and some 
tasteful sweetening, there’s not a 
false step taken in Anarchy and 
Love. 

If you know Adrian Nation 
you'll love this album;it builds 
on all the things that drew you to 
him in the first place. If his name 
is unknown to you, I think you’ ll 
enjoy making his acquaintance. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Three Black Crows (Independent) 

¢ Opening the 
review CD 

| packages our 
esteemed editor 
sends out is 
always a treat...and an exercise in 
hope. You never know what’s in 
there. The first hint is always the 
covers, and try as you might not to 
judge a CD by its covers, covers 
do set up expectations. 

The cover of Three Black Crows 
is pleasant enough but does not 
hint at all at what’s inside. Roddy, 
thanks a bunch for picking me 
to receive Three Black Crows. It 
made my day once I put it on. 

Hope Dunbar, originally from 
California, has ended up in Utica, 
NE, a town of 800 in the vast 
plains of America. Perhaps that’s 


why she refers to her style as “new 


prairie”. 

Call it what you will—it’s 
fantastic. 

Although sparse in its mostly 
acoustic instrumentation and 
production, the whole of the 12 
songs on Three Black Crows feel 
perfect as each story gracefully 
unfolds. Life batters people with 
mind-numbing routine and horrific 
challenges and Hope Dunbar’s 
protagonists nobly and humane- 
ly persevere and come out to 


continue their journey with their’ 
humanity acknowledged. Ms. 
Dunbar has a gift of honest, hard 
observation given out sparingly to 
songwriters. 

Three Black Crows is one terrific 
piece of work deserving of our 
attention. Hope Dunbar is one 
helluva songwriter. 

— By les siemieniuk 
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Johnny Goldtooth and the Chevy Casanovas 


(Stony Plain) 


For years 
now I’ve been 
wondering when 
Kevin Breit’s 
genius would 
take him beyond “best kept secret” 
status as a sideman for the likes 
of Norah Jones, Rosanne Cash, 
k.d.lang, Cassandra Wilson, and 
others (a few names touted on 
the album jacket). This recording 
may not change that but for fans 
of genre-crossing guitar music it’s 
fascinating stuff. 

Breit’s latest project is inspired 
by the mythical Johnny Goldtooth, 
incarnated in a diabolical liner 
photo. Imagine if your favourite 
rock’n’roll guitarist wound up in 
music college for a few months 
and got hired to write and record a 
set of instrumental beds for Elvis. 
Not that this 38-minute set of 11 
vignettes doesn’t stand up on its 
own merit, but you’ve got to love 
the vocal tease of C’mon Let Go. 

You might guess that Breit plays 


most of the instruments (over- 
dubbed in his own DIY fashion) 
including guitars, bass clarinet, 
upright bass, organ, vibes, and 
percussion, only adding Davide 
DiRenzo’s drums, Gary Diggin’s 
trumpet, and one or two other 
guests here and there. 

Mythical or not, it speaks of a 
singular vision from an alternate 
universe. Johnny, we hardly knew 
ya. 

— By Roger Levesque 


Short Stories (Borealis) 
Genoa, Italy’s, 
Beppe Gambetta 


Benpe Gambetta 


began nursing his 
love of bluegrass 
back in the 1970s 
so his masterful acoustic guitar 


sounds are less about paying re- 


spect to tradition (though he does), 


and more about savouring the con- 
trasting nuances of his old-world 
European heritage and new-world 
American explorations. 

You pick up on that just check- 
ing the writing credits on these 10 
(mostly instrumental) tracks as 
Gambetta covers fellow Italians 
such as opera’s Giuseppe Verdi 
and protest singer Fabrizio De 
Andre, or American roots stylists 
such as Peter Ostroushko, Norman 
Blake, even a Doc Watson medley. 
He can easily carry a tune but 
commandeers occasional support 
on bass or percussion, and when 
he does sing, it could come out in 


soft English, Italian, or German. 

In the end, Gambetta’s few orig- 
inals (see Super Hit or Benedicta 
1944) offer some of the most in- 
triguing listening for their amazing 
virtuosity, pleasing tunefulness, 
and beyond category pedigree. 

He’s truly a man of the world. 

— By Roger Levesque 


Woody Guthrie — The Tribute Concerts 


(Bear Family) 


Woody Guthrie 
was born on July 
14, 1912. On Oct. 
3, 1967, he died of 
a neurogenetic dis- 
order called Huntington’s disease, 
then called Huntington’s chorea. 
The turnout for the fund-raising 
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galas on each side of the nation 
was star-studded. A notable excep- 
tion was Phil Ochs, whose beef, 
honorably, is repeated at length 

in one of the two hardback books 
accompanying this boxed set. The 
first gala took place at Carnegie 
Hall on Jan. 20, 1968, (disc 1) and 
the second on Sept. 12, 1970, at 
the Hollywood Bow] (disc 2). 

Woodrow Wilson Guthrie—‘“a 
handle that got whittled down to 
just “Woody’,” as Will Geer quips 
at the first New York concert—had 
been out of action for a fair old 
while before dying. From this 
vantage point, it is hard to grasp 
how little of Guthrie’s own music 
was available. Both double-LPs, 
divvied up between Columbia 
and Warner’s, appear here. Plus 
there is a third CD of CA concert 
outtakes and oral testimony, much 
conducted specifically by the for- 
mer Folker editor Michael Kleff, 
and including Dylan’s recited 
tribute Last Thoughts On Woody 
Guthrie. 

Interwoven are scripted, prac- 
tised, and perfected narrative 
threads. Arlo Guthrie comments 
how these made him a little awk- 
ward because they were contrary 
to his father’s notion of sponta- 
neity. Damn, nearly forgot who 
performed. Judy Collins, Dylan 
with The Band, Jack Elliott, Arlo 
Guthrie, Havens, Odetta, Tom 
Paxton, and Pete Seeger. And in 
California, Joan Baez, Elliott, 


Guthrie, Odetta, Country Joe 
McDonald, Richie Havens, Earl 
Robinson, and Seeger. A total mas- 
terpiece. A complete revelation. 

— By Ken Hunt 


Fragments (Borealis) 

Ronald’s fourth 
album, on first 
listen, felt a bit, 
well...fragmented. 


I was not entirely 
sure what the album wanted to 
be. But after listening through, 

I realized—I think that was the 
point. There is a range of styles 
and guest musicians on the record 
that take each song in a different 
direction which, at first, felt a little 
like an identity crisis but then 
coalesced into a quite enjoyable 
whole. 

The collection of songs runs the 
gamut of subject matter, from the 
changing of the seasons to remem- 
bering summertime friendships, 
from the blues that can manifest 
from living in the big (rainy) city 
to an oddly lyrical take on mosqui- 
to bites. 

The final song on the album, 
sung a cappella, says, “Fragments 
come together from so many dif- 
ferent places”. In the case of this 
album, it is Ronald’s knack for 
songwriting and storytelling that 
pull the pieces together in the end. 
— By Tanya Corbin 
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Long Hot Summer Days (Black Hen) 

Veteran bluesman Jim Byrnes 
adds one more to the memora- 
ble body of work he’s set down 
with the help of producer/guitar- 
ist Steve Dawson. This seventh 


time out finds them tripping down memory 

lane again, taking an unhurried pace to cover 
more favourites from the early days Byrnes first 
tapped on 2014’s St. Louis Times, adding sever- 
al contemporary covers and new original tunes. 

Leonard Cohen’s Everybody Knows and Rob- 
bie Robertson’s The Shape I’m In fit beautifully 
next to soul-blues classics such as Willie Dix- 
on’s Weak Brain, Narrow Mind, or the Wilson 
Pickett hit Ninety Nine And A Half Won't Do, 
with new numbers like Dawson’s Deep Blue 
Sea or Byrnes’s title track. It’s all tied to the 
vintage sound that Dawson creates live-off-the- 
floor, as if you’ ve somehow stumbled through 
a time-warp to a dusty 1950s saloon where the 
band plays for their own fun. 

Spare and simple, Byrnes is clearly in his 
element as Dawson’s arsenal of guitars expertly 
echo down the decades to frame his misery and 
wonder. Vocal trio The Sojourners bring their 
gospel twist with familiar support from bassist 
Jeremy Holmes, drummer Geoff Hicks, and 
Chris Gestrin’s keys, plus Monkey Junk’s Steve 
Marriner’s sassy harmonica and a horn trio for 
several tracks. It’s just a shame it has to end. 

— By Roger Levesque 


The Luckiest Man (Stony Plain) 
It’s a bit of a cliche that 
you have to be down and out 
to make real blues. Guitarist 
¢ Ronnie Earl and his band have 


! never needed specific reasons to 
sound convincing, but The Broadcasters had to 
feel that way in making The Luckiest Man. That 
title is a tribute to their optimistic, longtime 
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bassist Jim Mouradian, who used 
to call himself “the luckiest man” 
before he passed from a sudden 
heart attack following a perfor- 
mance in early 2017. 

If the depth of pain and need 
to heal isn’t already palpable, it 
really comes home on numbers 
that feature Diane Blue at the mic, 
most eerily on Death Don’t Have 
No Mercy, and her sage observa- 
tions fill out nearly half the tracks. 

Devotees of The Broadcasters 
will be thrilled, too, with a reunion 
of past members Sugar Ray 
Norcia, Anthony Geraci, Mike 
Welch, and others, on Long Lost 
Conversation. 

But in the end it’s the guitarist 
himself who is endlessly entranc- 
ing on his trademark extended in- 
strumental passages, crafting solos 
that slip between blues, jazz, and 
soul without ever just noodling. 
This is Earl’s 25th album over 
nearly 30 years with an evolving 
set of players, and his gift for me- 
andering blues feels like a genre 
unto itself. 

— By Roger Levesque 


Said Little Sparrow (indpendent) 
Landscape 
shapes just about 
everything on 
Kim Beggs’ latest 
record, Said Little 
Sparrow. The Whitehorse-based 
singer-songwriter might draw 


from southern Appalachian and 
bluegrass musical strains, but lyr- 
ically her heart is with the frozen 
North. 

The “secrets of the ancient 


woods” in Walking Sticks, “snow- 
mobiles pushing sixty” in Frozen 
Horizon, most of her fifth release 
sets her own cool, sweet voice 
against character sketches (Punch 
Drunk Love) and weathered 
wisdom (The Prettiest Flower), 
as well as homilies to home and 
family. Beggs makes that plain in 
the accompanying booklet, which 
not only gives you the words 

and chords to her songs, but also 
retraces her family history, giving 
the listener a deeper understanding 
of her music. 

A beautifully packaged, well 
written and played (musicians in- 
clude drummer Michelle Josef and 
singer Suzie Ungerleider) album 
that hopefully will make a mark 
against the flood of major label 
releases out there. 

— By Tom Murray 


Full Circle (Nettwerk) 

Light, breezy 
folk-rock with a 
country twang, 
Full Circle find- 
sVancouver duo 
Twin Bandit in a contemplative 
mood. Upbeat, fingerpicked first 
single Everything Under the Sun 
is a natural radio selection, but the 
prettiest of harmonies from singers 
Hannah Walker and Jamie Elliott 
can’t quite disguise the unblink- 
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ing, deep ache on songs like Gotta 
Make Sure and To Stay. It’s an 


at-times open-hearted effort that 
finds the two bouncing between 
emotional hot points, whether 
mourning the suicide of a friend 
in Little Big Lies or addressing the 
possibility of a new relationship 
in the playful, jaunty Spell It Out. 
The instrumental skill is evident, 
as are the chops of the two singers, 
but the overall vibe is a little, well, 
bland, or at least unremarkable 
considering the talent involved. 

Written in Nashville, Salt 
Springs Island and Jamaica, 
produced by Howard Redekopp 
(54/40; New Pornographers) and 
Tom Terrell, Full Circle is still a 
perfectly satisfying second album 
by the duo. 

— By Tom Murray 


The Femme Fatale of Maine (independent) 
The Femme 
| Fatale of Maine is 
the second release 
| from this Irish trio. 
Joe Gibney (vo- 
cals, whistle), James Ryan (guitar, 
bouzouki), and Jean Christophe 
Morel (fiddle, mandola) deliver a 
fine set of songs and tunes that are 
embedded in the tradition of Irish 
folk music and vernacular song. 
It’s Gibney’s vocals that first 
grab you as he wades into the 
opening numbers with a presence 
and grit that demands attention. 
Their instrumental prowess brings 
to mind P.E.I.’s own 10 Strings 


and a Goat Skin—and that’s no 
mean feat! Morel’s fiddle shines 
in Croix—Rousse and the accom- 
paniment is rhythmically solid and 
inventive throughout. The whole 
thing is very well produced by 
Lunasa’s Trevor Hutchinson and 
should give these lads a major 
boost in their already most-prom- 
ising Career. 

— By Tim Readman 


Turmoil and Tinfoil (independent) 

Looking at a pho- 
to of Billy Strings, 
dripping with tat- 


| toos and attitude, 
a you'd expect to 
hear a heavy metal shredder. There 
is plenty of guitar shredding on 
this album but it’s all acoustic, 
from one of the hottest players in 
the new generation of bluegrass 
pickers. 

Strings, a.k.a. William Apostol, 
is all of 24 and is already turning 
the world of bluegrass on its head. 
Just take a listen to the nine-min- 
ute second track on this album, 
Meet Me at the Creek, featur- 
ing some impossibly rapid-fire 
jamming, most notably with his 
mandolin player Drew Matulich. 
Or the guitar duet with his hero, 
Bryan Sutton, on Salt Sheep. Or 
the Middle Eastern flavour on the 
title track. 

Strings also has a pretty power- 
ful voice and some songwriting 
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chops well beyond his years. 
While I’m Waiting Here describes 
the agony of sitting in prison won- 
dering whether your woman will 
wait for you. Dealing Despair is 
his reaction to the spate of Ameri- 
can police shootings of black men. 

He can still dip into the hardcore 
bluegrass, singing a duet of These 
Memories of You with his dad, 
bridging the tradition with the 
wide-cut future of bluegrass, that 
Strings will no doubt continue to 
brighten for decades to come. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Sneezy Waters and His 
Very Fine Band 


Live (independent) 


Sneezy Waters 
has been a part of 
Canadian musical 
life since he burst 


out of Ottawa 
coffee houses in the 60s to be a 
major part of the Ontario contin- 
gent that built and cemented the 
folk foundation of what is now a 
sturdy and load-bearing wall of 
the house that is Canadian music. 

He was a commanding presence 
on the Canadian music scene in 
the 1970s, playing in bands and 
solo when he hit artistic pay dirt 
in the late ’70s when he created 
Hank Williams: The Show He 
Never Gave. An imagination of 
the show that would have been 
had Hank arrived in Canton, OH, 
to play New Year’s Eve in 1952. 
That role led to years of touring 
the show and a starring turn in the 
movie version that was made in 
1981. 

Mr. Waters was pretty quiet for 
awhile after Hank, no albums for 
15 years until 2012 and now... the 
most aptly named album ever— 
Sneezy Water and his Very Fine 
Band—Live 

His band is very, very fine, 
indeed and worth mentioning: 
Dave Bignell and Vince Halfhide 
on guitars, Ann Downey on bass, 
Ed Bimm on keyboards, and Peter 
Beaudoin on drums. 

The band just cooks on each 
song, supporting Sneezy’s acoustic 
guitar and his gravel/dusty voice, 
emotionally delivering a totally 
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Sam Kelly and the Lost Boys 


original, interesting, almost-per- 
fect set list of songs. 

Included in this lovely and 
completely entertaining concert 
are three traditional songs; three 
great Dylan covers including the 
not-enough-performed When The 
Ship Comes In; a great version 
of Woody Guthrie’s Deportee, a 
song of Louis Riel; some great 
blues—Jimmy Cliff’s The Harder 
They Come and a terrific Sultans 
of Swing; and a killer version of 
Twenty Four Hours From Tulsa. 

I loved listening to this record. It 
must have been quite an evening 
at the National Arts Centre’s 
Fourth Stage. 

— By les siemieniuk 


The Young ’Uns 
Strangers (Hereteu Records) 

A fine offering 
from a group that 
follows in the 
footsteps of The 
Voice Squad, The 
Watersons, and Coope, Boyes & 
Simpson as purveyors of harmony 
singing, often of the unaccompa- 
nied variety. Sean Cooney, David 
Eagle, and Michael Hughes sing 
wonderfully about real people and 
their remarkable stories. 

We hear about a Teessider, 
Ghafour Hussain, feeding refugees 
from his travelling kitchen, a 
trio of U.S. tourists thwarting a 
terrorist train attack, and how 
Bob Cooney managed to feed 57 
anti-fascists with one tin of corned 
beef. 

Cooney does the writing and the 
whole trio arranges the harmonies 


to great effect. Perhaps the most 
moving song is Be the Man, which 
tells the story of Matthew Ogston, 
whose boyfriend committed 
suicide, and subsequently became 
an activist and advocate against 
homophobia and for suicide 
prevention. 

This is an uplifting album of 
songs drenched in strength and 
courage and sung with humour, 
passion, and commitment. 

— By Tim Readman 


Sam Kelly 
& the Lost Boys 


Pretty Peggy (Navigator Records) 

SKM KELLY Pretty Peggy is 

_ Seite .. the latest release 

Sen EW from Sam Kelly, 
Witte © who has quickly 
“ become one of 
Britain’s rising stars. Ciaran Algar 
(fiddle), Graham Coe (cello), Ja- 
mie Francis (banjo), Evan Carson 
(percussion), Toby Shaer (flutes, 
pipes, and whistles), and Archie 
Churchill-Moss (melodeon) com- 
prise the Lost Boys, filling out the 
album’s sound and, lively, often 


>A! 
\ 


til 


boisterous, vocals. 

Kelly’s beatiful, and raw, 
tenor voice is lovely to listen to 
throughout the various shanties 
and traditional songs that the band 
has chosen and arranged here. The 
title comes from the lilting Bonnie 
Lass of Fyvie, which boasts guest 
appearances from both Cara Dil- 
lon and Mike McGoldrick. 

With the possible exception 
of Crash on the Levee, (their 
arrangement of Bob Dylan’s song 
Down in the Flood), which goes 


a bit farther afield, this is a highly 
energetic and listenable collection 
of Gaelic-tinged tunes. 

From very traditional to 
light-hearted dancing tunes to 
slightly more rock’n’roll, Sam 
and the band show both their 
talents with their instruments and 
a youthful enthusiasm — not taking 
the trad work too seriously but 
doing it justice just the same. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Ashley Condon 
Can You Hear Me (independent) 

Ashley Condon’s 
third release, Can 
You Hear Me, 
feels like a study 
in overwhelming 
pleasantness. With a sunny and 


ASHLEY CONDON 


warm vibe and not a note out of 
place, the P.E.I.-based singer/ 
songwriter’s latest has a feel of 
clean and professional execution 
that feels custom-built for a theatre 
seating. 

The clean acoustic picking of the 
opener Diamond Sky sits on.a bed 


Ashley Condon 


of stately piano, with a kick drum 


providing the steadiest of rhythms. 


Condon’s deft self-harmonizing is 
excellent and aims high, although 
the lack of lyrics in the bridge is 
a missed opportunity to raise the 
emotional impact even further. 

Long Long Moon brings some 
energy courtesy of a clawhammer 
banjo riff, and Condon’s voice 
again soars in the mix, while 
producer Dale Murray adds some 
grit and atmosphere with a driven 
tremolo guitar pad beneath the 
changes, and softly ascending vol- 
ume swells to heighten the drama. 

The standout cut on the record 
is In The Darkness, a plaintive 
fingerpicked number that benefits 
from layered harmonies and 
further use of atmospheric guitar, 
although the repetitive nature of 
the lyrics, “Where will we go? In 
the darkness? In the fire?” leaves 
answers to be desired where there 
are only questions. 

Can You Hear Me is polished 


and professional, and Condon is 
an excellent vocalist, but in all that 
clean and lovely pleasantness the 
nature of the art itself can get lost, 
like painting a photograph rather 
than seeing and truly experiencing 
the subject. 

— By Mike Dunn 


Fine Line (Independent) 


Genevieve 
= Charbonneau has 


Wao rt<— Written the ulti- 
b. 4 mate song of love 


and loss. Yes, it’s a 


hag 


real weeper about a lost cellphone. 
I mean, what would you do if 
you couldn’t text or take selfies? 
Go outside to check the weather? 
The horror. The song ends with a 
happy twist, which I won’t spoil 
for you, but it made me LOL. 
Charbonneau is the chief 
songwriter for the Victoria-based 
quartet Genevieve and the Wild 


‘Genevieve and the Wild Sundays 


Sundays, who have created a 
melodic disc filled with strong 
female harmonies, reminiscent of 
The Roches. 

Some of the songs are political, 
especially Consequences, which 
seems to be a bit of a dig at our 
hearthrob PM, with “a voice like 
honey and charm to catch the 
heart of girls.” 

My favourite is Showers of 
Songs, a touching tribute to the 
late violin genius Oliver Schroer. 
Bassist Kelly Sherwin adds Chain 
Link Fence, a tune about yearning 
that bounces between an old-time 
feel and pounding rhythms. 

Although this is a bluegrass-fla- 
voured album, it’s not about in- 
cendiary picking. It’s all about the 
songs, and it’s a strong collection. 

— By Mike Sadava 


If I Had The Strength (Outside Music) 

Back with their 
third album, To- 
ronto’s award-win- 


ning little big 
band with the 
‘“party-punk” spirit continues ex- 
ploring Eastern European folkloric 
strains, ties to Klezmer, Gypsy 
jazz, and more. 

This time, LBO takes inspiration 
from a century-old Slavic prison 
ballad and their own experiences 
touring Europe and Ukraine to 
plumb themes of conflict, resis- 
tance, and lost innocence. 

While the narrative thread isn’t 


catia 3 
_ Lemon Bucket Orkestra _ 


teh 


always apparent through the 11 
tracks and occasional vocals, the 
band vibrates with an irrepressible 
passion and playful humour that’s 
impossible to ignore. Their of- 
ten-intricate arrangements manage 
to feel loose and tight all at once 
as a series of soloists get caught 
up in this crazed oompah energy 
to pull out the stops. 

Guest singer Measha Brueg- 
gergossman floats eerily over the 
percussive caravan of Heroes and 
a choir closes anthemically on the 
finale, Peace, leaving the sense 
that you’ve been on a journey. 

— By Roger Levesque 


What We Leave Behind (independent) 
There is no 


t 


mistaking the 
THE EAST/POINTERS 


instrumental prow- 
A ~~, ¥ ess of Beas The 
Mata Seti) East Pointers (Tim 
Chaisson, Koady Chaison, and 
Jake Charron). Steeped in the tra- 
ditional fiddle music of P.E.I. and 
well versed in Celtic sounds from 
all over the map, this trio is always 
entertaining. The new album, 
What We Leave Behind, continues 
to showcase their musical abilities 
while taking some new steps in 


songwriting. 

Taking inspiration from their 
lives and travels, this collection 
will make people feel like they’re 
listening to an old friend. Two 
Weeks, co-written with album 
producer Gordie Sampson, tells 
a sad tale familiar to many on the 
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East Coast and other economically 
challenged places: the need to 
leave family and friends behind 

to go somewhere else to make a 
living. 

The contemporary lyrics meld 
back and forth with the traditional 
tunes that The East Pointers are 
known for. In these, the East Coast 
kitchen party comes through but 
with some new twists. 

Party Wave, for example, is a 
tune inspired by a surfing expe- 
rience. What We Leave Behind is 
another step in the right direction 
for the band and will no doubt 
result in similar acclaim as their 
Juno-winning debut record. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Howard Gladstone 


Hourglass (Sonic Peach Music) 


oes Hourglass 1s the 
A vourciss fifth album release 
a for the Toron- 
= songwriter How- 
ard Gladstone. And it’s a blend of 
superior guitar work, introspective 


to-based singer/ 


lyrics, with an intermittent Latin 
undertone. Gladstone is joined by 
Laura Fernandez on vocals, Tony 
Quarrington on guitar, George 
Koller on bass, and Bob Scott on 
drums. 

The nine tracks are themed 
around the concept of passing 
time, as symbolized by, well ... an 
hourglass. While the Latin-influ- 
enced songs such as Rider’s Song 
(Cordoba) or Granada Nights 
provide much of the album’s 
successful bent, Hourglass is, all 
in all, a real pleasant listen. 

— By Phil Harries 


Eliana Cuevas 
Golpes y Flores (Alma) 

. at Eliana Cuevas’s 
© _ new album bursts 
4 with happiness, 
yA a joy based in 
strength and 
confidence. Love is bringing her 
freedom and hope. Wow! I’m 
not used to such unalloyed good 


fortune! But her message is one 
of making choices: “Today I’m 
not going to think of anything sad. 
And this I owe to you.” (“Hoy no 
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voy a pensar en nada triste Y eso 
te lo debo a ti.””) 

Eliana’s choices also include 
some very fine musicians at the 
top of their game. The songs rest 
upon a foundation of Venezuelan 
rhythms which simultaneously 
secure the songs and stir the pot 
with energy. The rich tones of that 
drumming beautifully balance 
the timbre of Cuevas’s voice. 
Recorded in Caracas, they bring a 
richness to the proceedings, which 
Cuevas declares is a love letter to 
her homeland. 

Much of Cuevas’s songwriting 
embraces an ambiguity equating 
the personal and the sacred, the in- 
dividual and the universal. Nature 
throbs with life-giving love. E/ 
Manatial (the spring, the source) 
is sung a cappella with driving 
rhythms. The melody evolves into 
three-part harmonies, almost jar- 
ring in their edgy explorations: the 
river, the rocks, the rain—a hymn 
to the elements. 

The producer and arranger of the 
album is Jeremy Ledbetter, Cue- 
vas’s partner in music and in life. 
He brings his vast knowledge of 
Latin music acquired in his years 
travelling, working, and playing 
music in Cuba, Venezuela, Brazil, 
Trinidad, and other Latin coun- 
tries. As a keyboardist, arranger, 
and producer he has worked with 
Jane Bunnett, Adonis Puentes, Da- 
vid Rudder, and many others. He 
brings to this album an intimate 
knowledge of Eliana Cuevas’s 
voice and her writing, providing 


drama or just good company, as 
needed. 

The album is multi-textured and 
the use of the cuatro (the small 
four-string guitar) and the kalimba 
(thumb piano) re-enforce the 
musical connection to Cuevas’s 
Afro-Venezuelan roots. 

Ranging across genres with jazz 
declarations or melodies of folk- 
like directness, Golpes y Flores 
is a strong showing for Eliana 
Cuevas’s versatility and accom- 
plishments. 

— By Lark Clark 


Usher’s Island 

Usher’s Island (Compass) 
ANDY IRVINE ‘Supergroup’ is 

DONAL LUNNY. 

Woe a much overused 


KE MCGOLDRICK 


muueeed aNd Somewhat 


maligned moniker 
and can be the 
kiss of death for a newly formed 
project. In this case it’s a tame 
understatement, because this, my 
friends, is truly a SUPERGROUP! 
Check out the line up: Andy Irvine 
(Sweeney’s Men, Planxty), Donal 
Lunny (Bothy Band, Planxty, 
Moving Hearts), Paddy Glackin 
(Bothy Band), Michael McGol- 
drick (Lunasa, Capercaillie) and 
John Doyle (Solas, Liz Carroll). 
Doyle’s swinging rhythm guitar 
drives them hard and, along with 
with Lunny and Irvine’s bouzou- 
kis, alternates between keeping 
everyone in the groove and 
playing melodies. Galckin’s fiddle 


and McGoldrick’s flute and uillean 


pipes soar and swoop on an array 


of instrumentals. Irvine and Doyle 
bring their songs to the table—with 
Doyle demonstrating that he is 
underrated as a singer. His wistful 
and completely original reading of 
the old chestnut The Wild Rover 
(here titled Wild Roving) is a true 
delight. Irvine sings a couple of 
Planxty favourites including the 
marvellous My Heart's Tonight. 
Otherwise it’s jigs, reels, horn- 
pipes, polkas and the rest, played 
with a liberal dollop of pure ge- 
nius. This is an essential purchase 
for any and every self-respecting 
fan of Irish music. 

— By Tim Readman 


Whitney Rose 

Rule 62 (Six Shooter Records) 

; Gifted with 

a real country 
voice which has 
that genuine 
1950s/1960s hurt- 
ing tone, and a knack for writing 
catchy lyrics, Canadian/American 
singer/songwriter Whitney Rose— 
originally from Prince Edward Is- 


Whitney*ose .y 
/ i " SN 


land—is getting the full treatment 
on this disc. 

From producer Raul Malo of 
The Mavericks to his producing 
partner Niko Bolas (Neil Young 
and Warren Zevon), there’s a 
surfeit of heavyweight talent 
backing this production: Kenny 
Vaughan (Marty Stuart’s Fabulous 
Superlatives, Lucinda Williams) 
on guitar, Jen Gunderman (Paul 
Burch, Iris DeMent, Caitlin Cary, 
Chris Stamey) on keyboards, not 
to mention Paul Deakin (also of 
The Mavericks) on drums, and Jay 
Weaver (Dolly Parton) on bass. It 
shows. 

This is a strong effort with good 
songs (Better To My Baby, You 
Never Cross My Mind, as well as 
the soul/R&B workout Can't Stop 
Shakin’ and Truckers Funeral, 
where you should “be prepared 
for anything,” including him 
having two different families in 
two different states). This disc will 
continue to build off her first two 
discs, the self-titled debut in 2012, 
Heartbreaker Of The Year in 2015, 
and the EP South Texas Suite 
earlier this year. 

While the aphorism Rule 62 

apparently translates as “don’t 
take yourself too damn seriously,” 
fans and critics should definitely 
take this artist as the real thing. 
If there’s any justice, it will be 
another good, successful year for 
Whitney Rose. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Huntsville (Independent) 


. KEN YATES | 
ra 
foils in the Canadian 
singer/songwriter 
tradition and this second release 
of his should garner some strong 
notice for him. He’s got a reso- 
nant, mellow, clear voice that cuts 
through the production and strong 
guitar playing (both acoustic and 
electric) that has a simplicity 
almost reminiscent of the 1950s. 
There’s a strength and confi- 
dence within his sensitivity that’s 
aided by Jim Bryson’s (Weak- 
erthans, Kathleen Edwards, Oh 


Ken Yates of 
7 London, ON, is 
x anchored firmly 


alts .1 li 


Susanna) clean, focused, sparse 
multi-instrumentation on the 
production side. The songs are 
straightforward but contain an 
emotional complexity and pol- 
ished craft that still renders them 
interesting after multiple listen- 
ings. A lyric like: “Joo many win- 
dows and not enough doors, not 
enough doors to walk out of, too 
many night skies and not enough 
stars, not enough stars up above,” 
are subtle and seem to contain a 
meaning beyond the obvious. Two 
of the strongest songs are High On 
You Under The Moon and Once 
More To The Lake. It’s another one 
of these discs that artists looking 
for songs should plunder to their 
advantage and thus thrust the writ- 
er into a well-deserved spotlight. 
— By Barry Hammond 


Tarmacadam (COOP Les Faux-Monnayeurs) 
Les Tireux 
; _d’Roches have 
put together an 


FGETS 
= 


entertaining set 
of originals and 
reworked French and Quebecois 
traditional songs. The album’s 
title, Zarmacadam, is a play on 
the word tarmac, referring to 
the band’s travels —by car, bus, 
and plane—and with this music, 
they’re taking us with them. 

Entertaining story songs 
are delivered with a wink and 
punctuated by podorythmie (foot 
percussion) that will get any toes 
tapping along. 

This record commemorates 20 
years on the road together, and the 
experience that comes with such 
longevity shows in the intricate 
arrangements and musicality of 
the songs. 

Denis Massé (vocals, accordi- 
ons), Dominic Lemieux (guitar, 
bouzouki, vocals), David Robert 
(percussions, vocals), Pascal 
Veillette (guitar, harmonica, podo- 
rythmie, vocals) and Luc Murphy 
(flute, alto flute, piccolo, baritone 
saxophone, vocals) have put to- 
gether a grand collection of songs 
that underline their bio claim that 
they are “a gregarious gang of 
loveable misfits creating a festive 


Les Tireux d’ Roches’. 


atmosphere wherever they go.” 
— By Tanya Corbin 


The Drifter and the Preacher (True North Records) 
Barney Bentall, 
# he of the Legend- 
ary Hearts fame, 
has released his 
sixth solo album, 
The > Drifter and the Preacher-11 
delightful tracks of introspection. 
It’s a wonderful collection of nar- 
ratives about family, life, and ge- 
ography told through rich, relaxed 
vocals, and captivating fiddle, 
accordion, and guitar stylings. 
From beginning to end, this is a 
wonderful chronicle. The opening 
track, The Miner, performed with 
his son Dustin Bentall, tenderly 
tells about making choices and 
moving from place to place. The 
recurring theme of hard work 


- 
i Barney Bentall 


and family shines throughout. 
Blue Rodeo’s Jim Cuddy appears 
on Won't Change the World, a 
touching song about age, place, 
and holding on to love. And 
Bentall pays a divine tribute to his 
friend and fellow artist, Spirit of 
the West’s John Mann, with The 
Ocean and You (A Song for John 
Mann). 

All in all, The Drifter and the 
Preacher is an exquisite listen. 

— By Phil Harries 


Celebrating 50 Years (NGDB Records) 


This two-part 
DVD and CD set 
_ has original mem- 
bers Jeff Hanna, 
John McEuen, Jim- 
mie Faddon, and Bob Carpenter 
celebrating the band’s landmark 


vero 
FILMED 4 & ieconpen AT 


AYMAN ETO AU 
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seductive, and playful by turns. 
Bachman effortlessly plucks his 
vocal cords, which seem to have 
been abraded by a combination 
of gravel, whisky, and smoke, to 


sombre vocal style, you’ll have to 
listen hard to hear anything else. 
His years working with the 
homeless of Duluth have clearly 
tempered his outlook, adding a 
layer of authenticity to his brand 
of traditional sounding, yet 
thoroughly modern, blues. Yet his 
music is far from melancholic. 
Frankly, it has the opposite effect 
to these ears, with its uplifting, 
joyful musicianship and lyrical 
content driven by such thoughtful 


enviable effect. 

Standout tracks include (She's 
From) The East Side Of Town, Ev- 
erything’s Gonna Be Alright (laid 
down at the last minute on a hunch 
since they had some spare studio 
time), and the whimsical Just 
Don’t Know Where I Am about an 


50 years in the music business by 


staging a grand, friend-studded 
concert at the Ryman auditorium 
in Nashville, TN. 

Highlights include shortest-serv- 
ing member, Jackson Browne, 
performing the original lyrics of 
These Days (the song he wrote for 
Nico of the Velvet Underground), 
Jerry Jeff Walker doing his Mr. 
Bojangles (one of their early cover 
hits), and former member Jimmy 
Ibbotson (1969-76, 1982-2004) 
singing his Ripplin’ Waters (DVD 
only). 

The stars don’t end there, 
though. There’s a steady stream of 
talent featured, including Alison 
Krauss, John Prine, Sam Bush, 
Jerry Douglas, Vince Gill, Rodney 
Crowell, and ace session bass man 
Byron House. It really doesn’t 
matter much if you’re even a fan 
of the band. Their career songs are 
covered but there’s so much great 
playing and singing on the discs 
that they will surely satisfy anyone 
who likes old-time country and 
roots music at all. 

It’s just a great concert by great 
talent, period. 

— By Barry Hammond 
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Dog (Red House Records) 


¥ Pas ms | It only takes a 
t __ a few notes of Parr’s 


_ expertly picked 

waa) resonator to make 
4 you feel complete- 
ly at home, his casual, vulner- 
able-sounding voice working 
overtime to further wrap you in 
its warm glow, as you drift years 
backward in time. 

The Duluth, MN, native’s life is 
simple by choice —stripped down 
and back-to-basics—and his music 
reflects this refreshing, tuned-out 
perspective. At the same time, Parr 
battles with depression from time 
to time and, wary of his music 
sounding overly sad, he offsets 
this by adding others into the mix. 

Thankfully, his version of 
‘accompaniment’ is sparse and 
Parr’s efforts to lighten the mood 
of these 10 originals find gentle 
enhancement through percussion 
(Mikkel Beckman), electric bass 
(Liz Draper), harp and jawharp 
(Dave Hundrieser), electric guitar 
and support vocals (Jeff Mitchell). 
Yet, given Parr’s mesmerizing 
guitar work and sad, somewhat 


reflection. 
The title track, Dog, asks, “when 


a soul is a soul” —reminding 


us that we’re all interconnected. 


From hobos to hermits and hoard- 


ers, we’re treated to Parr’s world, 
ultimately realizing it’s not that 
different from our own. 


Thank goodness for Charlie Parr. 


I hope he gets the drop on his de- 
mons as he’s one of the few with 
a truly realistic grasp of what’s 
important in this world and what’s 
not, capable of putting everyday 
life into proper perspective — 
while providing a live-for-today 
attitude that, as Warren Zevon 
might say, makes the most out of 
every sandwich. 

— By Eric Thom 


Ryder Bachman (Independent) 
== Comox Valley 

+ troubadour and 
ace guitarist Ryder 
pe Bachman has re- 
MH eased a self-titled, 
nine-track album of original songs 
that perfectly captures the essence 
of his funky, bluesy live perfor- 
mances. 

His powerful voice is on full 
display; he can be emotive, 


aimless stoner. 

Bachman has surrounded him- 
self with excellent musicians: Tim 
Boss (Hammond organ, vocals), 
Brandon Clark (bass, vocals), 
Michael Eric (drums), and James 
Lambert (lead guitar, vocals). 
Co-producer Doug Cox has craft- 
ed a crisp, clean sound. 

A treat for Ryder Bachman’s 
legion of fans. 

— By Doug Swanson 


A Black & Tan Ball (sae ponacce) 

Pitched as Black 
Americana, this 
wonderful release 
is simply a revis- 
iting of age-old 
folk and blues classics played with 
a freshness and energy like few 
before them. Seattle duo Hunter 
& Seamons have joined forces 
with Washingtonian Phil Wiggins 
(of Cephas & Wiggins fame) to 
release a joyous collection of 13 
historic songs embracing folk 
blues, work songs, and the country 
jazz of the old South. 

Launching with the riotous 


murder ballad first made famous 
by Louis Jordan, Do You Call That 


Ben Hunter, Phil Wiggins and Joe Sea 
» off . 


A Buddy, Wiggins’s sensational 
harp and rough-hewn vocals take 
the lead as Ben Hunter’s fiddle 
and Joe Seamon’s guitar hold 
court. The blistering instrumental 
Shanghai Rooster captures the joy 
of this ensemble as banjo, fiddle, 
and harmonica swing wildly as 
one. The Mills Brothers’ How ’m 
I Doin’? features all three voices 
in this mandolin and harp-driven 
flashback. The jazzy swagger of 
Struttin’ With Some Barbeque is 
credited to Louis Armstrong yet 
the bouncy guitar/harmonica/fid- 
dle treatment offered by this tight 
threesome makes it their own. 

The traditional John Henry has 
been heard a million times before 
but this trio reinvents it live, as 
banjo and rich fiddle tones join 
with harp and a fine vocal from 
Ben Webster to breathe fresh 
life into it. Also live, Webster 
takes Leroy Carr’s Longin’ For 
My Sugar and, with an economy 
afforded by harp, mandolin, and 
guitar, there’s nothing lost in this 
spirited, piano-free rendition. In 
fact, this trio has the ability to treat 
these historic classics as a sacred 
starting point, fleshing out their 
sound as the spirit that gave birth 
to them takes them over. 

Ben Hunter bites into Bullfrog 
Blues with a conviction that does 
the 1928 original proud, returning 
it to his impressive beginnings 
while distancing it from its ’70s 
counterparts as Wiggins’s wall 
o’ harp and Seamons’s acoustic 
guitar give chase. Closing on the 
soulful, banshee wail of Stop And 
Listen, harp, guitar, fiddle, and 
foot stomps pay tribute to the 
Mississippi Sheiks’ timeless string 
band sound while adding some 
urgency of their own. 

Webster, Wiggins, and Seamons 
exhibit a sincere reverence for 
these originals and have the im- 
pressive musical ability to return 
them to their rustic beginnings, 
imbuing them with fresh energy, 
adding new musical dimensions 
in the bargain. A true treat for the 
ears and some of the best history 
homework you’ll unearth this year. 
— By Eric Thom 


Medicine Songs (True North) 

= Not so much a 
recording, this, 
more like a call 
to arms. “This is 
a collection of 
front line songs about unity and 


resistance,” Sainte-Marie writes 
on the disc’s sleeve. And that it is. 
Medicine Songs is largely about 
the North American indigenous 
experience and its harrowing his- 
tory. Of course, she’s been singing 
about these issues for decades, 
but now she sticks a cattle prod to 
such classics as Universal Soldier, 
Starwalker, Soldier Blue, Bury 
My Heart At Wounded Knee ... 
That shot of energy clearly belies 
her 76 years. She even succinctly 
reworks the title track of her Po- 
laris Prize-winning Power In The 
Blood (2015) to make it a peace 
song. While it’s been 35 years 
since she released the damning 
Priests of the Golden Bull—a 
searing indictment of the nuclear 
weapons industry—it sadly remains 
as relevant as ever. 

New tracks include the opti- 
mistic and enthralling You Got To 
Run (Spirit of the Wind), graced 
with Tanya Tagaq’s almighty 
throat singing, and the acidic War 
Racket-a likely companion of Bob 
Dylan’s Masters of War and Dom- 
inic Behan’s The Patriot Game. 

Yet as angry as this album surely 
is, | for one am glad that this ut- 
terly fearless, charismatic woman 
still has the courage to stand up for 
her enduring principles. Essential 
listening, obviously. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Christmas Caravan (Independent) 
“1 The core duo of 
iq; Chris McKhool 
on violin and 

@ Mee? Kevin Laliberté on 
STMAS CARAVAN, 

=" guitar in Toronto’s 
Sultans Of String has grown over 
the years to include Eddie Palon 


CHIR 


on guitar, Drew Birslon on bass 
and Rosendo (Chendy) Leon on 
drums and percussion. All are also 
accomplished singers. 

On this, their sixth outing, 


Buffy Sainte-Marie 


they’ve incorporated a large 
group of friends and other artists 
they’ve recorded with to produce 
a gala celebration of the Christmas 
season bursting with the flavours 
of Spanish Flamenco, Arabic folk, 
Manouche Gypsy-jazz, Turkish, 
French, Celtic, Cuban, West 
African, Huron, Panamanian and 
probably half a dozen other world 
music influences. Guests include 
Paddy Maloney of The Chieftains, 
Ruben Blades, The Turkish String 
Ensemble, Giidem Yayli Grubu, 
Benoit Bourque, Sweet Honey & 
The Rock, Nikki Yanofsky, Alex 
Cuba, Rebecca Campbell, Anwar 
Khurshid, Mary Fahl, Crystal 
Shawanda, Waleed Abdulhamid, 
Richard Bona, Luba Mason, David 
Charrier, and The Prague Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

The key here is melting pot and 
energy. While some of the tracks 
can seem slightly bombastic on 


a & The Vipers 


first listening, there’s no deny- 
ing the talent and musicianship 
involved. The originality of the 
mixes will grow on the listener 
with repeated playing. With a 
whopping 18 tracks, it’s also got 
to be one of the most generous 
Christmas discs of this or any 
other year. Start with Nikki Yanof- 
sky’s charming version of Mel 
Torme’s The Christmas Song or 
the swinging Sweet Honey In The 
Rock’s Celebrate The Holydays 
and you can’t go wrong 

— By Barry Hammond 


Lonesome Heavy and Lonesome (Independent) 


PETUNIA Lonesome Heavy 
~wYVIPERS : 
and Lonesome is 


the 11th release 
of Vancouver’s 
Petunia & The 
Vipers since 1999. Led by Ron 
Fortugno (Petunia) and a raft of 
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West Coast roots musicians, it’s a 
disc that could be called country/ 
blues/jazz/irony — steel guitar but 
with occasional jazz not-quite 
Mex horns. The whole thing has a 
black-and-white quality, like a fu- 
nereal, warbling, wavering signal 
out of the Twilight Zone. 

It’s a bid to recapture the past, 
somewhat like Dan Hicks, The 
Asylum Street Spankers, Big Bad 
Voodoo Daddy, or even Tom Waits 
but with less original writing. By 
far the best track on the disc is the 
standard Blues In My Heart, which 
Fortugno credits to the public 
domain but Wikipedia credits to 
Benny Carter and writer/promot- 
er Irving Mills, though it’s been 
associated with everyone from 
Chick Webb to Cab Calloway. 
They lay down a very atmospheric 
and well-recorded cut on this disc. 
While it’s not going to be every- 
one’s cup of tea, if you like arch 
humour clad in vintage suits it 
might be right up your dark alley. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Queens Of The Breakers (Secret City Records) 


Instantly startling 


4 in its unpredict- 
& ability, The Barr 

* Brothers’ third 
full-length, Queens 
Of The Breakers, is emblematic of 
the band’s ability to weave diverse 
elements through spaces, all the 
while allowing their melodies and 
harmonies room to breathe. 

Queens Of The Breakers isn’t 
a record for the attention-span 
deficient, the band almost defi- 
antly allowing the album to run 
its course, rather than caving in 
to the squeezing vice of mass pop 
viability. 

The oddball syncopation leading 
off Defibrillation leads off the 
record in stuttering fashion, before 
a tambourine steadies the beat, and 
the song builds and builds through 
to a “heartbreaking, soul-shaking, 
overwhelming exhalation’. Con- 
versely, Look Before It Changes 
starts off with a full build of atmo- 
sphere and lush harmonies. 

Ready For War eases the record 
to a close in a slow waltz, with 
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- Over The Moon 
erg 


Andrew and Brad Barr’s harmo- 
nies ever rising while the swirl 
grows underneath them, before 
casually switching back to a 
straighter, swaying beat after the 
first chorus. It’s a hardly notice- 
able rhythmic shift, but worked in 
nicely, before Sarah Pagé’s solo 
refrain erupts halfway through. 

Queens Of The Breakers is an 
outstanding example of pacing an 
album, making it hard to imag- 
ine its order in any other way. 
The Barr Brothers have crafted a 
meticulously arranged record that 
rolls like a wave in slow motion, 
pulling back, peaking, and crash- 
ing over, the water receding to 
repeat the scene. 

— By Mike Dunn 


Moondancer (Independent) 


This husband- 


created an album 
that’s almost as 
charming as their 
Alberta foothills home. It’s no 
wonder that you can virtually feel 
the love. 

Craig Bignell and Suzanne 
Levesque met a few years ago at 
the Calgary home of actor/musi- 
cian Tom Jackson. Bignell, who 
was playing drums for the Huron 
Carol, was shy about singing a 
song at an after-dinner jam, but 
Levesque stepped in and rescued 
him with her bass and harmony 


and-wife duo have 


vocals. The two instantly clicked, 
both musically and personally. 

Their first CD, recorded at their 
ranch in Longview, is a breath of 
fresh air in these troubled times. 
Their voices blend like a fine 
Canadian whisky, and the added 
accompaniment by musical friends 
never gets in the way of the 
organic feel. Bignell and Levesque 
show a great deal of versatility, 
from the old-time feel of House on 
the Hill to the swing of Over the 
Moon, which Stephane Grapelli 
would have loved to accompany. 
Turtle Mountain, which is about 
the Frank Slide disaster in Crows- 
nest Pass, has a truly menacing 
feel. 

No fewer than three songs have 
the word moon in them, including 
the title song, which was given 


Trad Attack! 4 


to them by fellow rancher Ian 
Tyson. They’re doing a fine job of 
continuing the southern Alberta 
musical tradition established by 
their legendary neighbour. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Kullakarva/Shimmer Gold (independent) 


Trad Attack!, 
(amg Estonia’s incred- 
re ey ibly lively and 
Rea energetic trio of 
Sandra Vabarna, 
Jalmar Vabarna, and Tonu Tubili, 
are back with their third record. 
Known for their passionate and 
highly energetic live shows, this 
album captures the energy of their 
live show much more completely 
than their earlier recordings. 


Using acoustic 12-string guitar, 


drums, an array of whistles, 
bagpipes, and mouth harps, and, of 
course, their voices, the three mu- 
sicians create an almost unbeliev- 
ably large soundscape. Sometimes 
trancelike, sometimes primal, you 
won't have to speak Estonian for 
this album to make you get up and 
dance. 

Trad Attack! works from ar- 
chives of Estonian folk music and 
then brings it forward to create 
rhythmic and danceable music 
that grabs hold and doesn’t let go. 
They have a very real grasp of 
the traditions and music of their 
ancestors but are able to push the 
boundaries to add, modify, and 
create new ways of bringing those 
traditions to life. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


The Eisenhauers 
The Road We Once Knew (Black Hen Music) 
Husband and 
wife duo, The 
Eisenhauers, (Jer- 
emy Eisenhauer 
and Sheree Plett 
Eisenhauer) recently uprooted 


themselves from Vancouver to live 
in the wildness of the Kootenays. 
The Road We Once Knew, their 
debut album, traces the changes 
we go through as we grow — 
changes in location, changes in 
what is important to us. Country 
music with a distinctly Canadian 
backdrop, the spare vocal harmo- 
nies and push-pull of the lyrics are 
reminiscent of some of the great 
country couples such as Johnny 
Cash and June Carter Cash. 
Although this is their debut as 
The Eisenhauers, both Jeremy 
and Sheree have plenty of musical 
experience, which, in combination 
with their newfound isolation, 
allowed them to explore their 
songwriting at it’s essence. 
Recording with roots music 
veteran Steve Dawson in Nash- 
ville allowed them to further hone 
their sound. The result is a quiet 
yet powerful, sweet yet time- 
worn collection of songs that will 
resonate with anyone trying to live 
their best, most authentic lives. 
— By Tanya Corbin 


Books 


The Mariposa Folk 
Festival: A History 

By Michael Hill 

ISBM 9781459737747 / Dundurn / Trade Paper / 242 pages 

/ $19.99 

F As a volunteer, 
artistic director, 
and vice-president 
of Mariposa for 
the past 17 years, 
Michael Hill offers 
a unique perspec- 
tive of an event that once laid the 
groundwork for all subsequent 
Canadian folk festivals. 

Mariposa began in 1961 in 
Orillia, ON. While the first three 
festivals were considered artistic 
successes, each year the crowds 
grew larger and rowdier until the 
town banished the event in 1963. 
It would then shuffle from pillar 
to post around Ontario for most of 
the next 37 years. 

Still, under the guidance of 
artistic director Estelle Klein, 
Mariposa reinvented the dynamics 
of workshops. She was the first 
to blend musicians from different 
cultures onstage and let the chips 
fall where they may. That format 
still holds up. 

Most associate Mariposa’s glory 
years with its tenure on Toronto 
Island, and 1972 is considered 


the zenith of its popularity. That 
year, Bob Dylan, Neil Young, 
Joni Mitchell, Jackson Browne, 
and Gordon Lightfoot turned up 
just to hang out. Then the format 
changed. No mainstage. No stars. 
And by 1987, the Mariposa board 
debated pulling the plug due to 
crippling debts. Yet, with a dogged 
persistency, it continued to limp 
along, with the odd reprieve, until 
returning to Orillia in 2000. And 
there it has remained, stable and 
somewhat secure. 

Hill tells this turbulent history 
well, including the internal squab- 
bles that frequently dogs finan- 
cial instability. And he includes 
charming little details, such as the 
organizers advertising the first fes- 
tival on milk cartons delivered to 
summer cottages. F.B.I. director J. 
Edgar Hoover was once contacted 
for a copy of the U.S. Justice De- 
partment’s publication Prevention 
and Control of Mobs and Riots. 
Hoover personally responded to 
the request. 

But where Hill sells himself 
short is his reliance on secondary 
materials such as an abundance of 
old program books and newspa- 
per clippings. The likes of Ian & 
Sylvia, Bonnie Dobson, Buffy 
Sainte-Marie, Gordon Light- 
foot—the artists booked for the 
initial years of Mariposa—are still 
around but were never interviewed 
for their unique perspective. 

Furthermore, Hill’s argument 


that changing tastes in music 
around southern Ontario led to 
diminishing audiences just doesn’t 
hold up. Folk festivals such as 
Winnipeg and Vancouver were 
flourishing at that time in the 
West. A careful analysis of their 
programming might be in order 
for a second edition. 

But all in all, Hill has written 
a fascinating, often intriguingly 
detailed account of a unique, but 
fragile, Canadian cultural event. 

— By Roddy Campbell 

(Roddy Campbell is the author 
of Playing The Field: A History 
of the Edmonton Folk Music 
Festival) 


The Legendary 
Horseshoe Tavern 
By David McPherson 
ISBN: 9781459734944 / Dundurn / 207 pages / $21.95 

A truly legendary 
DA| live music venue 
% since its opening in 
1947, The Horse- 
shoe Tavern at 
Queen Street and 
Spadina in Toronto 
has so far encompassed seven 


decades of live shows from the 
country music stars of Nashville, 
who were its first performers, to 
the likes of Canadian icons such as 
Stompin’ Tom Connors, Blue Ro- 
deo, Ryan Adams, The Tragically 
Hip, jazz and punk artists, The 
Band, and many others. 

The list of performers is almost 
endless but, besides the above, 
includes Willie Nelson, Waylon 
Jennings, Loretta Lynn, June 
Carter Cash and The Carter 
Family, Little Jimmy Dickens, 
Charlie Pride, Gordon Lightfoot, 
Cecil Taylor, Ronnie Hawkins, 
The Police, Rough Trade, Teenage 
Head, Sneezy Waters, Sun Ra, The 
Rolling Stones, Parachute Club, 
Cowboy Junkies, Link Wray, 
Rheostatics, and Colin James. 

David McPherson, a music 
writer whose work has appeared 
in No Depression, Words & Music, 
Canadian Musician, American 
Songwriter, Exclaim! , and many 
other publications, has researched 
and written the definitive history 
of the venue from its original 
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owner, Jack Starr, through all its 
various incarnations, owners, and 
bookers and their families, up to 
the present day. 

He talks to the artists and musi- 
cians who played there, the people 
who booked the acts, bartend- 
ers and employees throughout 
the years, patrons famous and 
otherwise; in short: anyone who 
had a story to tell. There are only 
a handful of North American 
venues with this kind of history: 
The Grand Ole Opry, CBGB’s, 
The Bottom Line, The Bitter End, 
or the Fillmore Ballrooms. The 
Horseshoe Tavern is definitely one 
of them. 

There are stories aplenty but the 
book has been tightly edited so 


the true music fan’s only criticism 
is that they might wish for even 
more. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Deer Life 
By Ron Sexsmith 


ISBN: 9781459738775 / Dundurn / Trade Paper / 129 pages 


/ $16.99 


Internationally 
= acclaimed, Juno 


y ~ Award-winning 
DrLR songwriter and 
LLL. recording artist 


anne RON Sexsmith 

RON SOSMITH ; 
has written a 
charming fairy tale for both adults 
and youngsters that is, by turns, 
humorous, ironic, and, ultimately, 


moving. 


It concerns bullying, wild- 
life, loyal dogs, a wicked-witch 
stepmother, love both young and 
middle-aged, and a butcher’s boy 
who gets turned into a deer. It’s 
classic, touching in its emotions 
but there’s also a post-modern hint 
as the author comments wryly on 
how fairytales work. 

While he has shown himself 
to be a songwriter and musician 
of some depth, Sexsmith also 
turns out to be a writer of some 
talent. He caught the fancy of this 
reviewer early on with his witty 
description of a bustling town as: 
“Anxious-looking people rushing 
to and fro. Horses and carts going 
every which way. Street musicians 
ruining all your favourite songs. 


And children doing what children 
do best.. 
the grown-ups!” 

Whether you read it yourself 
or read it aloud to children, it’s 
a tale that will entertain, amuse, 


.alarming and annoying 


and, yes, even educate. No small 
accomplishment for a writer. 
— By Barry Hammond 


firmations de leur biographie, les décrivant 
comme d’« adorables marginaux sociables 
sachant créer une ambiance festive ou qu’ ils 


S’inspirant de leur vie et de leurs voyages, 
cette collection vous fera sentir comme 
si vous écoutiez un vieil ami. Two Weeks, 


Les Tireux d’Roches 


Tarmacadam (COOP Les Faux-Monnayeurs) 


§ Apreés deux décennies 
célébrées ensemble, les 


_ routiers expérimentés 
Les Tireux d’Roches 

ont réuni des chansons 
francaises et québécoises 
divertissantes, originales et retravaillées. 

Le titre de l’album, Tarmacadam, un jeu de 
mots avec le mot tarmac, fait référence aux 
voyages du groupe (en voiture, en autobus 
et en avion) ou, grace a leur musique, ils 
nous emportent avec eux. 

Dans leurs chansons interprétées avec un 
clin d’ceil, ils nous racontent d’amusantes 
histoires ponctuées par une podorythmie 
contagieuse qui nous fait inévitablement 
taper du pied. 

L’album célébre leurs 20 ans sur la route 
ensemble et l’expérience qui découle de 
leur longévité transparait dans les arrange- 
ments complexes et la musicalité de leurs 
chansons. 

Denis Massé (voix, accordéons), Dominic 
Lemieux (guitare, bouzouki, voix), David 
Robert (percussions, voix), Pascal Veillette 
(guitare, harmonica, podorythmie, voix) et 
Luc Murphy (flute, flite alto, piccolo, sax- 
ophone baryton, voix) ont réuni une vaste 
collection de chansons qui confirme les af- 


aillent ». 
— Par Tanya Corbin 


The East Pointers 
What We Leave Behind (indépendant) 
' Impossible d’ignorer les 


THE EAST|POINTERS 


Koady 


Charron). Imprégné de la musique tradi- 


tionnelle a violon de I’1. 
dans les sonorités celtes 


monde, ce trio saura vous divertir 42 coup 


sar. Leur nouvel album 


Behind continue de faire montre de leurs 
capacités musicales et franchit de nouvelles 


prouesses instrumental- 
es des East Pointers, de 
‘ ].-P-E. (Tim Chaisson, 


coécrite avec le producteur de disques 
Gordie Sampson, raconte une triste histoire, 
commune sur la céte est et dans d’autres 


Chaison et Jake 


-P-E. et versant 
de partout dans le 


What We Leave 


étapes dans la composition de chansons. 


The East Pointers | 


endroits défavorisés économiquement, sur 
la nécessité de quitter sa famille et ses amis 
afin de pouvoir gagner sa vie ailleurs. 

Les paroles contemporaines se fusionnent 
aux airs traditionnels qui ont rendu les East 
Pointers célébres. Dans ces airs, les partys 
de cuisines de la c6te est ressortent, enrichis 
de nouvelles tournures. 

Party Wave, par exemple, est un air qui 
s’inspire d’une expérience de surf. What We 
Leave Behind est un autre pas fait dans la 
bonne direction pour le groupe et obtiendra 
sans doute le méme succés que leur premier 
album, gagnant d’un Prix Juno. 


— Par Tanya Corbin 
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A la rencontre de 


Cordeen 


Cordeen : Nom 1) Terme désignant un accordéon utilisé 4 Terre-Neuve et au Labrador, dérivé du mot gaélique irlandais 


cairdin. 2) Un groupe qui biche composé de quatre accordéonistes fabuleux provenant des iles de |’Irlande et de Terre- 
Neuve. 

«L’accordéon jouit d’une grande popularité la-bas, il y a beaucoup de groupes d’accordéonistes classiques et toutes 
sortes de groupes avec des accordéons, mais pour les Irlandais et les Terre-Neuviens, notre groupe sera trés certainement 
un événement trés nouveau et en plus, le matériel que nous présentons provient de notre culture», commente Benny Mc 
Carthy, accordéoniste dans le groupe irlandais renommé Dant. Cordeen est le fruit d’une collaboration unique entre le 
champion accordéoniste All-Ireland et compatriote irlandais Conor Moriarty, deux des meilleurs accordéonistes de Terre- 
Neuve et les chanteurs Graham Wells et Billy Sutton. 

Un promoteur allemand a demandé a Wells, Moriarty, et McCarthy de monter un groupe afin de faire une seule tournée 
en Europe en 2016. 

«Nous avons été surpris de voir a quel point la réception était bonne et nous avons décidé de continuer», explique 
Wells. «J’ai suggéré d’ajouter un deuxiéme musicien terre-neuvien pour égaliser les chances.» 

Sutton a alors embarqué dans le projet et le groupe a commencé a enregistrer son CD inaugural Musical Bridge, une 
confluence contagieuse et agile d’airs dansants et de chansons provenant des deux files. Des polkas, des gigues et des reels 
irlandais cOtoient leurs équivalents terre-neuviens (simples, doubles et triples) dans un condensé qui exacerbe la beauté et 
la joie des deux cultures musicales ainsi que la polyvalence orchestrale de la boite a soufflets elle-méme. 

«Nous donnons une place égale aux deux traditions musicales et nous essayons de ne pas nous empétrer dans les 
étiquettes, et toutes les fagons de nommer et de catégoriser les styles musicaux», précise Wells. «Parfois les gens s’em- 
brouillent en essayant de différencier tous les styles et les types d’airs, mais selon nous, ce n’est pas vraiment important. 
Les airs different peut-étre, mais si un air est bon, qu’il vienne d’ici ou de 1a, on va l’essayer.» 

En plus de leurs habiletés instrumentales, les membres terre-neuviens Wells et Sutton ont tous deux des voix fortes et 
agiles et arrivent a ajouter des contes, un caractére poignant et de l’humour. Quand l’accordéon quitte les projecteurs et 
se met dans le rdle d’accompagnateur, sa polyvalence est mise en valeur : des suites d’accords complexes, des lignes de 
basses compliquées et des rythmes entrainants constituent la palette que les artistes utilisent pour créer des arrangements 
novateurs. 

Tout en giguant en Irlande et a Terre-Neuve |’été passé, le groupe a enregistré des concerts et a amassé assez de matériel 
pour un CD live. Ils ont aussi mis au point des arrangements pour un nouvel album studio et ont déja une tournée de 
prévue en Irlande pour le mois de mai. 

Quand je leur ai demandé comment était la réception du public dans les deux pays, ils sont partis a rire. Apparemment, 
il y aun commentaire qui ressort 4 chaque spectacle. «Les réactions du public sont tres similaires des deux cdtés», répond 
McCarthy. «A la fin du spectacle, plusieurs personnes nous disent : “Je ne savais pas A quoi m’attendre, il y a quatre ac- 
cordéons, est-ce que je vais pouvoir supporter autant d’accordéons? Est-ce que je vais devoir partir? Mais finalement, j’ai 


été agréablement surpris et j’ai vraiment aimé ¢a!”» — Par Jean Hewson 


Leur musique originale 
repousse les frontieres 
de la culture tradition- 
nelle quebécoise. 


e duo de Québec, portant le nom 

original de Zigue et formé des époux 
Claude Méthé et Dana Whittle, pour- 
suit des traditions beaucoup plus anciennes que 


ses origines. Qui plus est, il essaie de mettre de 
avant une «tribu folk» avec son nouvel album 
Musique du ceur. 

«Ce qui m’intéresse le plus, c’est le style in- 
dividuel de chaque personne», explique Claude 
Méthé. «J’aime entendre une personne inter- 
préter des chansons a sa fagon, en y mettant du 
coeur. L’expression d’un individu au sein d’une 
communauté a rapport avec |’idée de tribal. 
C’est pourquoi je trouve que les nouvelles 
chansons sont importantes, méme si j’ai beau- 
coup de respect pour la tradition, qui a toujours 
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constitué une grande source d’influence. C’est 
avec les nouvelles chansons qu’on développe 
son style personnel.» 

«II faut le sentir», ajoute Dana Whitttle. 
«C’est ce que nous faisons. Lors de la réali- 
sation de cet album, j’ai compris a nouveau, 
méme si j'ai quand méme plusieurs albums 
a mon actif, que chaque album représente un 
apercu d’un moment dans le temps, et que 
notre musique est vraiment faite pour étre 
jouée devant public. On ne joue pas les mémes 
variations a chaque fois et on ne joue méme 
pas la piéce toujours dans le méme ordre. Notre 
musique est en constante évolution.» 

C’est depuis leur demeure a Sainte-Béatrix, 
Québec, qu’ils ont répondu a nos questions, 
un village de 1 500 habitants a quelque 90 ki- 
lometres de Montréal, qui pourrait s’appeler le 
«Nashville du Québec», a blagué Dana. Cette 
plaque tournante de la culture musicale posséde 
un des seuls colleges focalisant encore sur la 
musique traditionnelle et est située au centre 
de la région de Lanaudiére, Québec, qui a vu 
naitre des groupes comme La Bottine Souri- 
ante. 

Ils font également la distinction entre la «tra- 
dition» et le «folk», qui est une conséquence 
contemporaine découlant de cette tradition. 


D’une maniére ou d’une autre, Claude et Dana 
font leur part pour enrichir la culture. Musique 
du ceur a été le premier album a étre enregistré 
dans un leur nouveau studio dans leur sous-sol 
et ils espérent enregistrer d’ autres artistes, leurs 
contemporains et la prochaine génération aussi. 

Ils ont participé a huit albums en tout, dans 
divers projets, et méme plus si on les prend 
séparément. Leur connaissance étendue des 
airs anciens leur vient de leurs recherches 
et de leur absorption par osmose. Claude 
reconnait que la majeure partie de la musique 
canadienne-frangaise est liée aux traditions 
celtiques et aux danses traditionnelles de 
l’Ecosse, de I’Irlande et de la Bretagne, des en- 
droits qu’ils visitent réguliérement en tournée, 
mais que retracer la lignée ancestrale peut étre 
compliqué. 

«C’ est parfois trés difficile de reconnaitre 
l’empreinte culturelle parce que ¢a se peut que 
tu apprennes les airs de tes parents et que tu ne 
saches pas d’ot ils viennent, comme /e Reel de 
Sainte-Anne. Je découvre encore aujourd’ hui 
des liens avec les Francais et méme les gens de 
ma génération ne savent plus quoi croire. 

Le fait de réaliser l'album Musique du ceur 
a la maison avec quelques invités a donné lieu 
a quelques inventions improvisées. Armés de 


sensibilité et d’un humour décalé, ils s’at- 
taquent a tous les sujets, allant de la nature aux 
chirurgies du cerveau, en passant par les chan- 
sons protestataires sur les banques et méme 
une chanson sur la panne de la van enregistrée 
en concert. Dans cet album bilingue, les deux 
comparses alternent parfois entre le frangais 

et l’anglais d’un vers a |’autre, ou chantent 
ensemble, cousant des medleys populaires tout 
en ayant décidément beaucoup de plaisir. 

La maniére qu’a monsieur de jouer du violon 
et de la mandoline est célébre et colle parfaite- 
ment au jeu énergique de madame, a la guitare, 
a la basse, aux percussions et a la podorythmie, 
et leur chant dénote une sincérité enthousiaste. 

Claude, 64 ans, a été élevé en banlieue de 
Québec, entouré de quelques disques de mu- 
sique folk américaine populaires a cette époque 
et des disques de Gilles Vigneault. J’ai grandi 
dans les années SO, a une époque ow les sons 
traditionnels étaient assiégés par le rock’n’roll. 
Il s’est intéressé a la guitare dés l’adolescence, 
mais ce n’est pas avant le début des années 70 
qu’il a commencé a jouer sérieusement, aprés 
avoir rencontré le guitariste et chanteur Gervais 
Lessard. 

«J’ai réalisé que ce type de musique avait 
existé partout au Québec. Je m’intéressais au 
violon et a la mandoline alors j’ai appris par 
moi-méme a en jouer, a l’oreille. Je continue 
d’apprendre. Certains diront que ma référence 
pour le violon est Aimé Gagnon, mais j’aime 
aussi Jos Bouchard, donc j’ai suivi un mélange 
d’exemples. 

Gervais Lessard et Claude Méthé ont formé 
le groupe maintenant légendaire Le Réve du 
Diable en 1974 pour exprimer leur amour des 
sons traditionnels et on fait leur premier en- 
registrement en 1976. Ils ont écrit des airs tra- 
ditionnels pour duo, trio et quatuor et ont sorti 
quatre albums avant le départ de Claude en 
1986. On dit souvent de ce groupe, récompensé 
a maintes reprises, qu’ils ont été les pionniers 
de la renaissance de la musique traditionnelle. 

«Presque personne ne suivait cette voie a 
l’époque. Finalement, cette musique a obtenu 
du succés dans le mouvement indépendan- 
tiste, puisque les gens ont réalisé que pour 
étre nationaliste, il faut avoir une culture sur 
laquelle s’appuyer. II n’y avait pas de festival, 
mais nous jouions chaque fin de semaine, 
souvent dans des hétels en campagne, dans le 
nord de |’Ontario, au Nouveau-Brunswick et 
au Québec. 

Claude a continué de jouer dans des groupes 
comme Manigance et Entourloupe. II jouait 
dans un festival au Vermont lorsqu’il a rencon- 
tré Dana Whittle. 

Dana, 61 ans, est née a Acton en banlieue 
de Boston, MA. Elle a étudié les arts visuels 


dans le nord-ouest de I’Etat de New York et a 
vécu en Géorgie pendant presque 10 ans. Elle 
a commencé a jouer de la guitare a l’Age de six 
ans, contribuant ainsi a l’héritage familial, dont 
la lignée remontait a plusieurs générations, 
dont sa grand-mére, Avilda Moore, qui avait 
enregistré des albums gospel sous 1’étiquette 
Okeh dans les années 20 et qui chantait pour le 
Metropolitan Opera a New York. 

«Nous avons toujours eu beaucoup d’instru- 
ments et mes parents aimaient beaucoup la 
musique et la danse, ils écoutaient de tout», se 
souvient Dana, «alors j’ai beaucoup joué quand 
j €tais trés jeune .» 

A l’age de 12 ans, elle partait déja en tournée 
en Nouvelle-Angleterre pour chanter des chan- 
sons pour enfants dans un groupe mis sur pied 
avec des amis de ses parents et leurs enfants 
afin d’ajouter un numéro dans les spectacles de 
leur troupe de danse et de leur groupe d’adul- 
tes. Elle a chanté dans la chorale de |’église, 
joué dans des groupes de musique a |’école 
secondaire et au collége et s’est attelée a la 
composition d’airs a partir de l’adolescence, 
acquérant de |’expérience dans le swing et le 
blues, puis dans le folk et le bluegrass. Aprés 
avoir essayé la basse acoustique, elle en est 
venue a se considérer comme «une joueuse de 
basse qui joue de la guitare». 

Aprés avoir quitté la Géorgie pour le Vermont 
au milieu des années 80, Dana participe a la 
scene folk de la Nouvelle-Angleterre et ac- 
compagne Elizabeth von Trapp a la guitare (la 
petite-fille de Maria), entre autres. Elle a joué 
de la contrebasse sur scéne et sur divers albums 
au sein d’un duo bluegrass avec la chanteuse 
franco-américaine Martha Pellerin pendant plu- 
sieurs années avant de rencontrer Caude Méthé. 

Quand ils se sont rencontrés pour la premiére 
fois dans un festival de folk au Vermont en 
1991, quelque chose a cliqué entre eux, méme 
s’ils étaient tous les deux en couple. En 1993, 
ils étaient mariés. Claude a déménagé au 
Vermont, ot il a habité pendant 3 ans. Ils ont 
formé le groupe Dentdelion et ont eu deux 
enfants, qui les ont rejoints plus tard dans la 
musique, mais Claude s’ennuyait trop de la 
culture québécoise. La petite famille a donc 
déménagé au nord de Sainte-Béatrix en 1996. 

Trés vite, Dana subit un petit choc culturel, 
moins du fait qu’elle est anglophone et amér- 
icaine plutét que du fait qu’elle est une femme 
dans une culture musicale dominée par les 
hommes. 

«Il y a trés peu de femmes sur la scéne 
traditionnelle — de ma génération — et presque 
aucune d’entre elles ne joue de la guitare d’ac- 
compagnement. I] faut travailler trés fort pour 
se tailler une place. Il y a davantage de femmes 
dans la culture folk aux Etats-Unis et il y a 


plus d’ouverture dans le milieu de la musique 
traditionnelle en France. 

Apres avoir fait leurs débuts en tant que duo 
(avant Dentdelion), ils sont retournés a cette 
formule il y a plusieurs années en adoptant le 
nom de Zigue. D’ailleurs, Claude avoue qu’on 
pourrait voir Zigue comme un Dentdelion 
sans les enfants. La flitiste Denise Levac, qui 
fait également partie de Dentdelion, est une 
musicienne invitée sur Musique du cur et 
travaille toujours avec Dana et Claude au sein 
du trio Mil. 

Dana considére Zigue comme leur moyen de 
créer de nouvelles chansons originales. 

«Mes chansons nous emmeénent dans une 
direction un peu différente. Nous sommes 
devenus un peu plus folk-trad que trad-folk, 
mais le style de jeu de Claude continue de faire 
le lien avec la tradition. C’est un compositeur 
extraordinaire, de nombreuses personnes jouent 
ses airs.» 

Il a aussi adopté une approche décontractée 
pour revisiter certaines chansons traditionnelles 
sur l’album. 

«I] m’est arrivé de changer les paroles ou 
d’ajouter un vers ou méme de changer la mélo- 
die un peu.» 

Zigue profite des occasions qui lui sont 
offertes en Ecosse, en Bretagne et ailleurs en 
Europe, et donne des ateliers en Nouvelle-An- 
gleterre. De nombreux fans de musique tradi- 
tionnelle croient qu’une culture musicale riche 
se poursuit au Québec encore aujourd’ hui, mais 
du point de vue de Claude Méthé, c’est plus 
une perception qu’une réalité. 

«Nous vivons dans un endroit particulier. Des 
groupes comme Le Vent Du Nord ou mes amis 
de De Temps Antan jouent en France et partout 
ailleurs, mais ils viennent rarement jouer ici et 
on ne les entend pas a la radio commerciale ni 
vraiment plus 4 Radio Canada. Des centaines 
de gens jouent de la musique traditionnelle, 
mais nous représentons une toute petite partie 
du portrait global. 

Claude est heureux de participer aux séances 
d’improvisation traditionnelle avec d’autres 
musiciens, mais «nous avons encore du pain 
sur la planche». 

Tous deux placent beaucoup d’espoir dans la 
prochaine génération. Ayant fait ses premieres 
armes dans Dentdelion, la fille de Claude née 
au Vermont, Béatrix Méthé, est la chanteuse 
principale, avec Colin Savoie-Levac (le fils de 
Denise Levac), du groupe pop-folk majoritaire- 
ment féminin montréalais Les Poules a Colin. 

«C’ est bien de la musique traditionnelle 
qu’ils font», souligne Dana. «II font leurs 
recherches.» 
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David Newland puts the much-ma- 
ligned Civil Rights anthem, Kum- 
baya, back on its pedestal. 


“Wf remember the first time I heard folk 

| music. It was ona Sunday morning at St. 
“James United Church in Parry Sound, 

ON. It was the early *70s, and I was about five 


years old. The singer was an earnest young 
man with a guitar, and the song was Kumbaya. 
It was one of the most memorable musical 
experiences of my life. 

Yet today, Kumbaya has somehow become a 
folk music cliché. 

I have never again heard Kumbaya sung live. 
Not once, in all the campfires, kitchen parties, 
jam sessions, folk festivals, and gigs I’ve at- 
tended. That’s despite the fact that Pete Seeger, 
Joan Baez, and dozens of other acts recorded 
Kumbaya. Born among the descendants of 
slaves in the Georgia Sea Islands, versions of 
Kumbaya (Come By Here) were collected and 
recorded during the early 20th century, and 
popularized during the folk revival. It became 
an anthem during the Civil Rights struggle. 
Like We Shall Overcome, Kumbaya helped to 
galvanize a movement. 

Nowadays, you’re likelier to hear “kumbaya” 
used as a sarcastic cliché than you are to hear it 
sung. Venture capitalist Kevin O’Leary refers 
to Kumbaya when turning down optimistic 
pitches on Dragon’s Den. Politicians use 
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Kumbaya disparagingly; Barack Obama said 
the peace process between Israel and Palestine 
“can’t be reduced to ‘let’s all hold hands and 
sing Kumbaya’”. 

Kumbaya turns up in pop culture to provoke 
laughs — or just to provoke. “Kumbaya mo- 
ments” occur in films— Anchorman, Minicns, 
Zootopia—while TV references abound: 
Married With Children, South Park, and more. 
Stone Cold Steve Austin sang Kumbaya to 
Vince McMahon to enrage him during a WWE 
Smackdown event. 

Even within the folk community, the Kum- 
baya cliché has resonance. At the Northeast 
Regional Folk Alliance conference in Novem- 
ber, keynote speaker Vance Gilbert played 
Kumbaya for knowing laughs from the home 
crowd, as part of a rhyming rap that took 
the community gently to task for its some- 
times-narrow musical and cultural focus. 

I was in the room at that moment, sitting next 
to veteran folksinger (and municipal coun- 
cillor) James Gordon. I asked him how many 
times he’d heard Kumbaya performed. “Nev- 
er!” he said. “Except around the campfire.” He 
took a beat. “But they call me Kumbaya on 
Guelph city council.” We both laughed, but I 
had to wonder: is being a progressive imme- 
diate grounds for a pejorative? And how does 
Kumbaya become a joke anyway? 

I asked singer/songwriter Jory Nash— who as 
a one-time counsellor of the camping kind at- 
tended more campfires than most— when he’d 
last heard Kumbaya. His answer: “Probably 
Grade 1”. The camp songs of his youth were 
by Jackson Browne, Bruce Springsteen, Rickie 
Lee Jones. Kumbaya didn’t appeal in the same 
way. “I didn’t trust it... It had too many Lords 
in it. Also, there’s no bridge.” 

The qualities that made Kumbaya a “hit” in 
the oral tradition—its rustic form, unsophis- 
ticated melody, and prayerful lyric— were 
perhaps a weakness in the context of recorded 
popular music. 

Eve Goldberg, whose musical practice is 
informed by the oral tradition, speculates that 
part of the problem is a loss of connection: 
“Our idea of Kumbaya partly comes from it 
being severed from its roots. Michael Row 
the Boat Ashore, This Little Light of Mine... 
these songs helped people deal with challenge 
and exploitation and persevere in the face of 
horrible circumstances. When they become di- 
vorced from that history, they can start to sound 
insincere.” Up-and coming roots phenom Kaia 
Kater points out that even a change in rhythm, 
or a disinclination to connect with a song’s 


spiritual intent, can have a similar effect. 

Perceived insincerity makes Kumbaya an 
easy target. In the transition from simple spir- 
itual to Civil Rights anthem to folk standard, 
something has surely been lost. How much of 
the depth of the Black experience in America 
still lingers when Kumbaya ends up relegated 
to campfire singalongs for mostly white sub- 
urban kids? In these days of vigorous debates 
about cultural appropriation, this is a legitimate 
critique. We always need to check ourselves. 

The more sinister version of the Kumbaya 
cliché, however, cuts deeper. There’s substan- 
tial scholarship online, from the likes of Dr. 
Ysase Barnwell (Sweet Honey and the Rock) 
correcting those who would use “Kumbaya” 
scornfully, because of both its political and 
spiritual history. 

“As Dr. Barnwell points out, it’s an invoca- 
tion,” says Ken Whiteley, who recorded Kum- 
baya with Raffi on the enduring kids’ album 
Baby Beluga. “The song itself is an invocation 
to the divine to be present in this moment. 
And that’s a profoundly powerful expression. 
‘Come by here, Lord’. It comes out of one of 
the most egregious human acts, which was 
slavery in the United States, dehumanizing 
people...and yet those people affirm not just 
their humanity but their connection to the 
divine. And this has profound implications.” 
To dismiss Kumbaya is to miss, or to dismiss, 
those implications out of hand. 

Whiteley goes on to emphasize what’s worst 
about the Kumbaya cliché: “When people use it 
as a pejorative...they are in fact criticizing the 
entire idea of people coming together, singing 
together.” I asked Ken if he had performed the 
song live, lately. “Not in a while,” he said. “But 
now that we’re having this conversation I feel 
like I might just play it at my next gig.” 

I’ve sung Kumbaya recently, too—as a 
lullaby for my kids, 5 and 2. “Someone’s cry- 
ing...someone’s laughing...” These are notions 
children can understand. Maybe the song will 
lead them to greater awareness and empathy. 
Or maybe it will just be a part of their musical 
foundation, as it was mine. Times change. 
Tastes change. Music is an eternal river. 

As Vance Gilbert noted, “Eminem free-sty]- 
ing in a high-rise parking lot” is part of a long 
tradition. Going to the source with sincerity 
is an act of respect— Kumbaya deserves to be 
more than a cliché. But we also need to look 
and listen downstream. As Kaia Kater told me, 
“Today’s Kumbaya is probably being sung by 
Kendrick Lamar.” 
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“Despite their all-acoustic Bi» 5 the Fugitives bring enough energy to 
the stage to light up a small city...» - GEORGIA STRAIGHT 


“This show is simply brilliant.” - CBC 


Download or purchase Borealis recordings from our website. 
y Also available from iTunes® and Amazon. 
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